AN HONORABLE AND LASTING 
PEACE Edward F. Stevens 


THE BUSINESS LIBRARY AS AN 
INVESTMENT Paul H. Nystrom 


A — READING - ALOUD 


CLU Marie C. Judge 
PROBLEMS MET IN RE-ORGANIZ- 
ING A HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Mary Helen Pooley 


LIBRARIES AND CIVIL SERVICE 26 


W. Dawson Johnston 
— 
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THE PLACE OF THE TRAINING 
CLASS IN LIBRARY SERVICE 
Rena Reese 


R. R. BOWKER CoO. NEW YORK 


a 


| KROEGER’S GUIDE TO THE 
STUDY AND USE OF 
REFERENCE. BOOKS 


Revised Throughout and Much Enlarged 


By 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE 
Reference Librarian, Columbia University 


Price, $2.50 


Main list contains 192 pages as against 114 pages in previous 
(1908) edition. Information included goes through 1916. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHING BOARD 
78 EAST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 
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Read what other Librarians write of this Book 


From a 
Massachusetts 
Librarian 


“T HAVE looked 

the book over 
carefully and | 
believe that it 
should be very 
instructive to any- 
one whohas work 
of the kind out- 
lined, in hand.” 


\ From a Connec- 


ticut Librarian : 


LEASE accept 
my thanks for the 
specially bound 

copy of your new 
book, ‘ Planning the 
Library for Protec- 
tion and Serv ce,’ 
just received through 

\ your favor. It is cer- 

vainly a credit to the 

Art Metal Construc- 

a ion Co., which | 

\ have said could do 

work to meet the 

requirements of the 
| mest practical and 


the most fastidious.” 


How to Prevent Deterioration 


of Books 


This Art Metal Library Guide It is a book of good, meaty facts 
helps to solve this perplexing that every librarian will value. A 
problem. And this is but one of book that many librarians already 
the many problems about which do value, as witness extracts from 
it goes into detail. letters above. 


Art Meatal 


STEEL and BRONZE EQUIPMENT for LIBRARIES 


HE price of this book is $1.00 but — 

a copy will be sent free to you, if S en d Please send us the Library Guide 

you write for it on your letterhead. As this / “Planning the Library for Protection 
the edition is limited, you should and Service.” We attach this coupon 


write for it today. Coupon / to our letterhead 


for / 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., Inc. the / ‘eas 
711 GIFFORD AVE. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. Address 
book / 
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Periodical Rack, Catalog #7056. Combines display space 
with storage drawers. Four compartments for current 
magazines with sixteen small and eight large drawers 
below for the storage of back numbers. This same type 
is carried in a larger size having twenty-four small and 
twelve large drawers. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 


Technical library furniture and supplies 


Steel bookstack Museum cases 
Boston Chicago New York ; 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av 316 Broadway : 


(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 
Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France. 


\ 
Library furnitur | 
| - — | 
; 


The Library Journal 
42. No.11. NovemsBer, 1917 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 


One year, $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. Addi- 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Full page, $20; half page, $12; quarter, $7; eighth, 


7 , > $4. Special rates on contracts for three, six or twelve 
tional copies for branch libraries or staff members, insertions. Classified advertising, ten cents per line 
$2.00 per annum. Price to foreign countries, 16s. per Name and address in either directory, $: per line 

per year. 


annum. Special rate to small libraries on application. 


Published Monthly by the R. R. Bowker Co., 241 W. 37th St., New York. R.R. Bowker, Pres. and Treas. Fremont Rider, Sec 
Entered at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y., as second class matter. Copyright, 1917, by R. R. Bowker Co 
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THE ATHENAEUM 
TO PERIODICALS 
Issued at the request of the Council of the Library Association 
Vol. 1, 1915 royal 4to., art linen XVI, 352 pages. Now Ready 


The “Subject Index” for 1915 comprises entries of 13,374 articles, selected from 420 En lish, 
American, and Continental Periodical Publications issued between January and December, 1915. t is 
based upon the Alphabetical Subject Headings of the Library of Congress (under revision), modified 
to suit English practice and considerably extended. Annotations are introduced where the titles of 
articles insufficient!y indicate the nature of their contents. Magazine fiction, Verse, and Essays not 
peeseetes subject matter are not included. The volume contains an Author Index and a List of 
eriodicals indexed. 

Librarians are informed that the edition of the “Subject Index” for 1915 has been restricted to 
the supply of immediate requirements, and that very few copies will remain on sale after publication 
Sets of the following Class Lists for 1915 can still be supplied: 


CLASS LISTS FOR to15 (post free). 


Theology and Philosophy, 34 pp. (March, 1916), 38 cents. 
The European War, 48 pp. (January, 1916), 38 cents. 
History, Geography, Anthropology, and Folk-lore, 32 pp. (April, 1916), 38 cents. 
Sports and Games, 8 pp. (December, 1915), 13 cents. 
Economic and Political Sciences. Law. 28 pp. (April, 1916), 25 cents. 
Education, 16 pp. (March, 1916), 25 cents. 
Fine Arts and Aechasloas, 34 pp. (Second Edition, May, 1916), 38 cents. 
Music, 12 pp. (February, 19:6), 13 cents 
Language and Literature, 34 pp. (March, 19:6), 38 cents. 
Stience and Technology, 80 pp. (February, 1916), 63 cents. 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, 14 pp. (November, 1915), 13 cents. 
Sets of the above Class Lists for 1915, $2.60 post | Bey 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1916—Subscribers for 1916 will receive a volume consolidating in one 
alphabet the years 1915-16, as well as an interim number, which, it is hoped, will be issued toward the 
end of 1916. They will also receive any re-issue or continuation of the above Class Lists which may 
be published between October, 1916, and September, i917. The proposed issue of monthly numbers 
is abandoned during the War. 


Subscription for 1916 (post free), $12.25. 
N. B.—A discount of so per cent. will be allowed to Libraries on second or additional copies ordered 
by them. 


Sole Agents for the United States 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN 


4 Trafalgar Square, LONDON, W. C. and 16 Beaver Street, NEW YOFK 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who 
desire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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NOW READY 


FROM NEBULA NEBULA 


THIRD EDITION 

CONTAINING 
A Broad Outline of the History of Astronomy—-A General Summary ot 
its Main Achievements — A Synopsis and Incisive Criticism of Recent 
Cosmological Theories—and especially—An Expansion of the Principle 
of Universal Gravitation to the Solution of many Cosmic Problems here- 
tofore Deemed Insoluble. 


363 large octavo pages, handsomely and durably bound in fine cloth with 
genuine gold top and stamped lettering. Regular price, $3.50 postpaid 


SPECIAL OFFER TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
ingle copies will be filled subject to ten days 


Until Dee. 1, 1917, orders for 
Liberal discount all 


critical examination befor accepiani e or refusal 
on all unconditional orders recewed prior to Dee. 15, wi 


Address GEO. H. LEPPER, Berger Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please mention this Journal 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


THE DYNAMICS OF THE HEAVENS 
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Multiplex Hammond 


The Great Interchangeable 
Type-Writing Machine 


ALL TYPE STYLES 
All Languages 
All Sciences 
especially represented 


in one MULTIPLEX 


Change Type in a Second 


A Typewriter Exceptional 
For Libraries and Literary People 
Two sets of type always in the machine, 
— ‘Just Turn the Knob.” It will do all that 
other machines can do AND IT STANDS 
ALONE in the special fields of writing en- 

deavor. 

VARIABLE LETTER SPACING. 

Special Library type sets. 

Large type for headings. 

Tiny type for body work. 

Appropriate spacing for each type set and 
thus permitting condensing of small type to 
one-quarter of space usually occupied. 
Visible writing. Card index writing without 
bending card. 

Most libraries use it. 


NEW! PORTABLE! 
Condensed Aluminum, about half size 
and weight, but full capacity. Any 
width paper. 11 Pounds. 

Factory Rebuilt Machines at a wide range 


of prices. 
Monthly payments. Discounts for cash 
Catalogue gladly sent for the asking 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
623 East 69h Street New York City, N. Y. 


Please send literature—Without obligations 


In cataloging « 
Is answered 
Quickly 
Accurately 
by consulting 


Cataloging Rules 
on Cards 


adopted by 
LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


per set $2.50 Guides 50c Case Sic 


Library Supplies Department 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


That puzzling 9 


HOLLISTON 
Library Buckram 


Books bouud in HOLLISTON are ‘hound fo 
qear’’ and “‘hound to be used.’ 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM is the standard book- 
binding cloth for libraries. It successfully 
resists attacks of insects, will not mold, 
retains its original color, will outwear any 
other known bookbinding fabric, and has 
no objectionable odor. 

Sample books or working samples will be 
furnished free of charge on request. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS 
Makers of Fine Book Cloths 
Norwood, Massachusetts 
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DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 


TAURINE MUCILAGE 
HIGGINS’) 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the HIGGINS INKS AND ADHESIVES. They 
will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, 
and withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 
HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago and London 


The American News Company 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, 
we call your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to 
the prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
: attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

_ We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
: interested in free, Public, School, Circulating, or private Libraries to 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 


visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


9-15 Park Pracr, New York. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF R. R BOWKER CO. 
Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


Recogrized as the representative journal of the 
ublishing and bookselling interests in the United 
tates. Contains full weekly record of American 
publications, with monthly cumulations; all the 
news of interest concerning the book trade, lists 


of “Books Wanted” and “Books for Sale” (an 
advertising feature which each subscriber may use 
without charge to the extent of so lines per year 
under each heading), etc., ete. Subscriptions, 
$s oO a year, to fore gn countries, $6.00 a year. 


The Book Review 

Reprinted from Tue Puntisners’ Weexty supple 
ments and special numbers and issued in editions 
of not less than one hundred copies with the 
dealer's imprint, and constituting a retail booksell 
ing publication to draw trade. Issued for each 
month of the year excepting July and August. 
Send for specimen copies and terms. 


The American Educational List 


Contains a price-list of the text-books in use in the 
United States, arranged alphabetically by author's 
or editor's name, and a detailed subject-index re- 
terring from each specific subject to authors of 
books on that subject. (Published annually.) 
leatherette, so cents. 


The Publishers’ Trade List Annual 


Contains the latest catalogues of upward of 400 
American publishers, contributed by themselves 
and arranged alphabetically by the firm-names 
with smaller lists, fully indexed, in the front of 
the volume. Indispensable to every one who has 
any interest in the sale’ or purchase of current 
books. Large 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


American Booktrade Manual, 1915 


Containing the Review of the Booktrade, direc- 
tories of Publishers and Booksellers in the 
United States, and a list of booksellers in Canada; 
a list of Private Book Collectors classified; lists 
of trade papers and organizations, etc., etc. 8vo, 
cloth, $s. 


The American Catalog Series 


All volumes covering 1876 to 1895 are out of print. 

1895 - 1900. Juarto, half morocco, $15.00. 

1900-1904. art I. Containing the short title record 
of five years in a single alphabet. 8vo, half 
morocco, $7.50. 

Part II. Containing the full title Weekly 
Record material of ue Pustisners’ 
in a separate alphabet for each year. 8vo, 


half morocco, $7.50. 
1905-1907. Part L. 8vo. half morocco. ........$7.50 
tgos-1907. Part II. 8vo. half morocco, . 6.00 
8vo, half morocco. ......... +++ 10.00 


The Library Journal 
Chiefly devoted to library economy and bibliog 
raphy. Published monthly. Subscription, $4.00 a 
year; single numbers, 35 cents, 


The Annual Library Index 


Including Periodicals, American and English Es 
says, Book-Chapters, etc., Bibliog: aphies, 
Index to Dates of Principal Events, etc. Edited by 
w Frercner. The annual volumes covering 
1908, 1909, and 1910, $5.00 each; all earlier volumes 
$3.50 each. 


| 


The American Library Annual (Siccee: 
ing the Annual Library Index) 
Volumes for 1911-12, 1912-13, 1913-14, 1914-15, 
1915-16, and 1916-17, 8vo, cloth, $5.00 each 


English Catalogue of Books (41 #7 1.2/) 


Containing a complete list of all the books pub- 
lished in Great Britain and Ireland in the calendar 
year, with index to subjects. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Reference Catalogue of Current 
Literature, 1913 (Latest issued) 
(London, J. Whitaker & Sons, Ltd.) 3 vols., 
bound in half leather, $6. 


Directory of Book Publishers 


in the United States (in American Booktrade 
Manual. $5). 


Directory of Booksellers 


in the principal towns of the United States and 
oe (in “The American Booktrade Manual.” 
5.00). 


Private Book Collectors in the 
United States 


A list of 2000 names, with each collector's special- 
ties mentioned (in “The American’ Booktrade 
Manual.” $5.00). 


Directory of Public Libraries 


in the United States and Canada, with data con- 
cerning over 3,500 of the more important ones and 
separate lists of “Special” Libraries of various 
classes (in “The American Library Annual,” 
1915-16. $5.00). 


The Profession of Bookselling 


A handbook of practical hints for the apprentice 
and bookseller. By A. Growo.t, late managing- 
editor of Tue Pustisners’ Weexty. Three parts 
8vo, boards, each, $2.00; complete in one volume, 
half leather, $7.50, 


State Publications 


A provisional list of the offical publications of the 
several States of the United States from their 
organization. Compiled under the editorial direction 
of R. Bowker. Part 1: New England States. 
Part a: North Central States. Part 3: Western 
States and Territories. Part 4: Southerr States. 
The four parts bound in one vol., half morocco, 
$12.00; the four parts, in sy covers, $10.00 for 
the set. (Not sold separately.) 


Publications of Societies 


| 


A provisional list of the publications of American 
scientific, literary and other societies, from their 
organization. Compiled under the editorial direc- 
tion of R. R. Bowxer. Schedules nearly tooo s0- 
cieties issuing publications, and gives title-entries 
of all their publications, as far as data could be 
obtained from the societies and from libraries. 8vo, 
paper, $2.50. 
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INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 
| INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


COMPLETED 1917 
General contract (including stacks and equipment)...--- $437,049.28 
Lighting fixtures 14,440.50 
3,001.20 


Miscellaneous 10,100.65 


Allowance from general contract...-. 


$502,160.90 


Bond appropriation and special fund .....----: 500,800.00 


Excess over appropriation and fund.......-- $1,360.06 


Value of site, estimated $220,000.00 


Material, Indiana Bedford Limestone. Front 197 feet. Depth 150 feet 
Total floor space 72,000 square feet. Book stack, steel, 
Library Bureau pattern—two levels 
Capacity of stack, 150,000 vols. Total book capacity of building, 228,000. vols. 
Without disturbing the building two more floor lev els may be added 
By raising the stack roof, three additional levels may be gained 
Architects, Paul P. Cret and Zantzinger, Borie and Medary, 
of Philadelphia 
Contractors, George A. Fuller Company of New York City 
Chairman of Building Commission : 
Mr. William Taylor 
Librarian, Charles E. Rush 
Assistant Librarian, Eliza G. Browning. 


: Notes: A large noble building, well worked out in detail, and effectively viewed 
} from park in front and broad avenues at sides 
é, From the sidewalk level 28 steps lead to the delivery hall level, thence 16 more—in 
, reading and reference rooms—a tiring climb unrelieved by elevators. 
‘The spacious central hall, expanding into broad galleries above devoted to fiction while 
other books are open-shelved below, well lighted by high wide windows, is the character 
istic feature, most inviting in friendly welcome to its stores of books, and an impressive 
object lesson, well worth its cost in space and money. 
The charging desk is in the center of the great hall and the public catalog is up one 
flight of steps on the level of the fiction galleries, which may prove difficult of supervision 
If the charging desk was nearer the entrance and the public catalog on this level at the 


all 44—to the mai! 


Re back, convenience and control might be bettered The present arrangement indicates 
bM unusual confidence in the public. 

' The reading and reference rooms are one story higher than the delivery room, and 
b reached only thru it, by the broad stairways; the children’s room and auditorium, one 


story below the delivery hall level, are directly accessible from the vestibule 

The librarian’s room and administrative and work rooms are well located for con- 
venience of access both from without and within and in connection with each other, 
but have inadequate exterior light. The staff rooms rely chiefly on artificial lighting. 


Variations of level are mitigated by inclined planes between administrative rooms and 
stacks, which last are connected with delivery hall by bridge across the central court. 


W.R. E—R. R.B 
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Tue million dollar fund has been raised, 
and more than raised, already exceeding 
$1,400,000, and the library profession and 
the country at large may be congratulated 
on the fine result of the effort. While the 
larger cities have been slow, many of the 
smaller places have exceeded their quota, 
and library war fund week and the week 
ensuing have been doubly good in rais- 
ing the money and in bringing to the 
attention of the whole community the 
function of books in war as well as 
in peace. Dr. Putnam's acceptance of the 
executive direction of the control of 
this great fund is proof in advance that 
it will be well administered and that every 
dollar will be used to the best advantage. 
The Carnegie Corporation grant of $320,- 
ooo for adequate buildings in each can- 
tonment, which it was not possible to an- 
nounce until the public fund had been ar- 
ranged for, leaves more than a full million 
to provide adequately for a first sup- 
ply of books, as well as continuous ad- 
ministration. But books, books, books will 
be needed. Gifts of individual books have 
been proffered from all quarters and the 
library organization is engaged in sifting 
such gifts, that no books which are not 
of worth shall be uselessly transported. It 
should be kept in mind thruout the period 
of service, whatever that may be, that more 
and more books can be used. Especially 
should libraries co-operate to induce the 
provision of new books by individuals to 
send to individual friends in camp and field 
and on board ship. 


Tue library system is showing its thoroly 
up-to-date and American spirit, and the 
need of war organization has done the good 
service incidentally of interesting a wider 
public in its general field. The national Li- 
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brary War Council was made up not of 
librarians, but of those better known to 
the public and therefore considered, for 
the raising of money, better standard bear- 
ers in the public eye. To its members and 
to those of kindred national, state, city and 
other committees, abounding thanks are 
due. But this credit to 
have generously co-operated 
the library profession should not diminish 


who 
with 


outsiders 


the larger credit to the work of Dr. 
Putnam and his associates on the pre- 
liminary committee, and to Chairman 


Wyer and his associates of the permanent 
War Service Committee, especially to Dr. 
Hill who as chairman of the war finance 
committee put unlimited energy behind the 
work. Dr. Bowerman’s journalistic and 
local service was finely supported by the 
trustees of the Washington Public Library 
in furnishing headquarters for the war 
work for the first three months. 


Martin Lutuer, whose quadricentennial 
is celebrated this year, said in his letter to 
the mayors of Germany: “No cost nor pains 
should be spared to procure good libraries 
in suitable buildings, especially in the large 
cities which are able to afford it.” What a 
contrast does Germany present to-day to 
the world-wide public spirit of this world- 
man! In searching for the causes of the 
world war, historians will have reason to 
scan closely the pre-war period for the 
origins of the movement of thought and 
action which has culminated in world dis- 
aster. In the Liprary jourNnaL for July, 
1891, there is an extraordinary contribu- 
tion to such historical research. Germany 
had been rather slow in following the 
example of the United States and England 
in organizing library conferences, and one 
German critic gave vent to his views in a 
paragraph which is absolutely prophetic of 
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the spirit which later became rampant in 
Germany: “Meetings of librarians .. . suit 
American conditions well enough, and are 
more or less practicable in England, but 
they would be quite out of place in Ger- 
many,” he wrote. “Majority votes, such 
as take place at these conferences, would 
here have no meaning, and . . . the proposal 
to initiate so inappropriate an institution 
ought long since to have been indefinitely 
postponed. . . . The course often pursued 
by the Prussian Government in the deci- 
sion of important library matters, that, 
namely, of requiring a written opinion from 
some distinguished expert, secures the de- 
sired result far more simply. . .. In view 
of the more favorable state of affairs with 
us, the example of other nations is of no 
importance.” 


A New ENGtanp library not very 
long since had occasion to refuse a 
bequest conditioned on Sunday opening, 
because it had previously accepted a gift 
conditioned on Sunday closing. This is 
a striking illustration of the unwisdom of 
accepting conditioned bequests or gifts 
which foredoom a library to specified re- 
strictions or methods that may soon be- 
come outworn and contrary to public policy. 
Library trustees will do well to decline such 
gifts even when the temptation is consider- 
able. The temptation sometimes comes in 
the form of private libraries which are 
forever to be kept separate instead of made 
a part of the general collection. This in- 
vites poor administration and may become 
a serious handicap on the work of a library, 
and even on its building plans when a new 
library is under consideration. The Wid- 
ener condition at Harvard illustrates an 
example where such a condition is accept- 
able, but even here the new library build- 
ing had to be built at considerable disad- 
vantage for general purposes because of 
the nature of its central feature. 


Liprartes and schools for too many years 
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have carried along their work on parallel 
lines—parallel and not converging. Libra- 
rians were the first to realize the waste- 
fulness of this practice, and thirty years 
ago S. S. Green of Worcester tried the 
experiment of sending four little libraries 
to the grammar schools of his city, with 
most satisfactory results. In other cities 
his example has been followed, but it has 
been the public librarian rather than the 
teacher who, in the majority of cases, has 
viewed the two lines of work in their proper 
perspective, and who has taken the initia- 
tive in bringing them together. It is only 
within the last two or three years that 
school people have come to a genuine reali- 
zation of the effective part the library can 
play in vitalizing school work, and it is 
significant of this changed spirit that the 
Wisconsin State Department of Education 
has recently issued a notice to its high 
school principals and to teacher-training 
institutions that beginning with the school 
year 1919-20 every high school in the state 
will be expected to employ a teacher-libra- 
rian who has had the library training repre- 
sented by the course for teacher-librarians 
in the University of Wisconsin, or its 
equivalent. 


OF equal significance and interest is the 
announcement of the organization of a 
joint committee on the relations between 
the libraries and schools in St. Louis, ap- 
pointed by Dr. John W. Withers, superin- 
tendent of instruction, and Dr. Arthur E. 
Bostwick, librarian of the Public Library, 
each of whom has named five members of 
his staff. This committee will consider 
from time to time matters that touch the 
domain of both library and school and 
make recommendations to the superintend- 
ent of instruction and the librarian. In 
this way it is expected that much red tape 
will be cut and that both library and school 
will have fuller knowledge of what is go- 
ing on at present and what may be planned 
for the future in both institutions. 
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AN HONORABLE AND LASTING PEACE* 


By Epwarp F. Stevens, Librarian, Pratt Institute Free Library, and President of 
the New York Library Association, 1916-17 


“Forget, forgive, conclude and be agreed.” 
Shakespeare, Richard II, Act I, Sc. 1. 


Tue role of the peace advocate can hardly 
find favor with a company of Americans 
when the supreme issue of the moment is 
to carry on a war of unprecedented vio- 
lence in the hope of making possible for 
the future of nations any semblance of 
peace which shall not be the lethargy of 
insensate subjection. In coming forward 
as a peacemaker, then, I hasten to disclaim 
any alliance or sympathy with the People’s 
Council of America, the Union against 
Militarism, the League of Conscientious 
Objectors, or any of those bands of mis- 
guided and mischievous malcontents who 
conspire to make the hope of peace distant 
by obstructing the country in its sacrificial 
effort to put an end to war. My position 
is that of the militant pacifier ready to go 
to any extreme to make the deliberate 
infraction of peace a dangerous and des- 
perate crime which cannot escape certain 
retribution. I like to imagine that my 
pacific disposition is of the sort, also, 
which suggests to me, once drawn into a 
dispute, to satisfy myself of the merits ot 
my cause, and, failing complete satisfac- 
tion, to hasten conclusions by yielding to 
the opponent as far as he has the ad- 
vantage of the truth and of facts. I don't 
pretend to live up to this virtuous concep- 
tion, but I must accept the principle as 
the only one leading to peace when (as it is 
possible to conceive) my antagonist may 
not be wholly in the wrong. The com- 
promise of conciliation makes an end to 
strife by dulling the edge of controversy. 
The withholding of peace terms, individual 
or national, betrays the vindictivencss 
which is the bacillus of the fighting fever. 

We assert that the world war is not 
merely a colossal clash of arms with the 
preponderance of men and of metal as tiie 


*Presidential address, delivered before the New 
York Library Association at Roscoe, Sept. 17, 1917 


determining factor, but an intellectual and 
spiritual conflict in which we battle for 
ideals that shall insure the comity of na- 
tions, and the right of peoples, great and 
small, to follow their pacific inclinations 
without let or hindrance. But not least 
are we concerned with the termination of 
hostilities within the nations, the issues of 
monarchs with men, aristocracy with 
democracy, capital with labor, and, more 
specificaily, we must apply ourselves to 
secure fair dealing and square dealing in 
the complete relationships of communitics 
and individuals, and to establish a fellow 
feeling among fellow men. The economic 
war of opposing aims, which accompanies 
and must follow this war of opposing arms, 
is the ever present dread of all lovers of 
peace. 

Our own country is a manifest experi- 
ment in democracy, which falls so far short 
of demonstrating the democratic concep- 
tion that it is offering an argument at the 
present day to the defenders of the autoc- 
racy which is menacing the world. I have 
not come to a library conference with a 
proposal for a rehabilitation of this repub- 
lic. But as a librarian I may be permitted 
to advocate a cessation of those long- 
standing hostilities among those people who 
have to do with books, the family feud 
which is becoming more acute and alarm- 
ing, while the family of nations is estab- 
lishing the peace universal. To put an end 
to this factional strife may very well be 
our definite contribution to the peace within 
our borders which is, after all, the greatest 
ultimate issue at stake. 

Abhorring as we may the German idea, 
we cannot fail to acknowledge that in the 
orderly and effective production and dis- 
tribution of books thru commercial chan- 
nels, Germany has much to teach and Amer- 
ica much to learn. But leaving Germany 
out of the count, as she must and will be 
from among straight-thinking men, we may 
look to individualistic England for the 
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mastery of a book distribution problem in 
which we are still floundering. 

Librarianship has been to me a later 
phase, a larger growth in my life as a 
bookman. Inheriting traditions in book 
publishing and selling which revert to the 
days when Nassau street was the center 
of the retail book trade in New York, and 
Bond street the publishing center, my own 
life among books began in the literary 
heyday of the Lafayette and Astor place 
neighborhood. When I withdrew from the 
trade, I left it centering about the region 
of Union square, deserted now in its turn. 
Thence I entered librarianship, not as quit- 
ting the fellowship of the promoters of 
books, but as continuing with them into the 
widest and most advantageous application 
of books for the common good. 

But I soon discovered that it was ccn- 
sidered professional to reagrd the interests 
of publishers and librarians as inherently 
antagonistic, and I early began investiga- 
tions to discover the meaning of this 
strange antipathy. I have studied the pub- 
lished disputations in the library and trade 
journals, have interviewed the library’s 
protagonists and the trade’s defenders, and 
have been astonished to learn the extent 
and bitterness of the dissension, only to be 
convinced of the unreason and futility of 
the disagreement. 

The book producing industry thru all 
of its honorable history in England and 
America has been promoted by men whose 
genius, talent, wisdom and appreciation, 
in transforming meritorious writings into 
creditable books, have made literature pos- 
sible to libraries—men who were friends and 
counsellors of authors, philosophers and 
statesmen, who encouraged talent and estab- 
lished reputations in letters. But these it 
would seem formed a class under suspicion 
as undeserving of the confidence of librari- 
ans, because their purposes with books were 
less exalted than our own, and their methods 
tainted with the commercialism of business. 
We might almost take delight in Peter 
Pindar’s epigram concerning the publishers’ 
habit of drinking their wine out of authors’ 
skulls! This rabid satirist went to even 
further extremes at the expense of book- 
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I've fought with lions, monkeys, bulls and 
bears, 

And got half Noah’s Ark about my ears: 

Nay worse (which all the courts of justice 


ow), 
Fought with the brutes of Paternoster Row. 


But the annals of the making of books 
in England, notably in the 19th century, 
belie any such malicious insinuations. The 
names of the great publishing houses are 
inseparable from English literature. The 
immense contributions which they have 
made to the equipment and the implements 
of librarianship may be typified by the 
Dictionary of National Biography which 
public-spirited George Smith carried thru 
to the end “on a scale and with a complete- 
ness which he knew would cost a fortune 
and leave no hope of pecuniary reward.” 

This achievement perpetuates a tradition 
inherited from Humphrey Moseley, the 
seventeenth ceniury publisher of the 
Prince’s Arms in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
In 1645 Moseley issued the “Poems of Mr. 
John Milton, both English and Latin, com- 
posed at several times,’ with this quaint 
note in the introduction: “It is not any 
possible respect of gain, Gentle Reader, for 
the slightest pamphlet is nowadays more 
vendible than the works of learnedest men, 
but it is the love I have to our own lan- 
guage that hath made me diligent to collect 
and set forth such Pieces, both in Prose 
and Vers, as may renew the wonted honou: 
and esteem of our English tongue.” 

The magnanimous relations of the an- 
cient house of Longmans with Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Moore, Scott, Macaulay, and 
William Morris, and how Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall placated the sensitive and im- 
patient Dickens, illustrate the publishers’ 
rule of life to safeguard authorship and 
literature. 

Not less in America has this spirit been 
in evidence for the security of literature 
to its creators and patrons. In the unhappy 
days before international copyright, which 
I clearly remember, the publication of au- 
thorized editions in this country to protect 
English authors against literary piracy was 
little less than heroic, and often so unselfish 
as to transcend business ethics. 

The modern echo of the declaration of 
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Humphrey Moseley, just quoted, may be 
heard in a statement once made by Mr. 
Frank H. Dodd, who died in 1915, senior 
partner of the firm of Dodd, Mead & Co.: 
“T think we ought to publish every year 
twenty or thirty books of which we know 
in advance that they cannot possibly pay, 
but of which we feel sure that they will be 
a credit to our house.” If an Americana 
parallel is needed to the Dictionary ot 
National Biography, the Century Diction- 
ary might be named as a priceless library 
possession so costly to its promoters in 
their high ambition for it, that it could not 
survive the necessity of a revision imposcd 
by the growth of language in a score of 
years. The memoir of George Palmer Put- 
nam by George Haven Putnam and the 
“Memories of a publisher” by the same 
author, who will tomorrow honor this Con- 
ference with his message, not only reveal 
the motives and methods of publishing in 
its highest plane, but make delightful read- 
ing for librarians who feel that they also 
belong to the development of the book in 
America and rejoice in its prosperity. 

I do not wish to seem to exalt the pub- 
lishers of books by setting up an idealistic 
conception of one class of merchants. | 
only hope to have publishers understood by 
librarians as I have had the privilege of 
knowing them. There have been repre- 
hensible publishers, of course—many of 
them, I fear—but they are not the men 
who produce the literature of which libra- 
ries are made, and hence librarians have 
no cognizance of them either hostile or 
friendly. Here is a description of a type 
of man which attracted me in a book to 
which I have had recent occasion to refer: 
“He sees many questions beside profit -- 
questions of art, of literature, of reputa- 
tion, of personality, of house influence; he 
is an enthusiastic cultivator of literature 
for its own sake; he is an ardent encourager 
and helper of artistic effort for the sake of 
the man that he is; he loves books, not 
alone for their content, but just as tangible 
actualities—yes, he loves books for them- 
selves.” As librarians we should like to 
lay claim to all of those attributes, but the 
writer was attributing them to the pub- 
lisher. If they belong to him also, then 
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may we insist upon fellowship and full 
accord with the possessor of ideals kindred 
to our own. 

But when we together mention book- 
sellers we find ourselves at once at vari- 
ance. Bookselling is the outlet of the pub- 
lishing output. The bookseller is the dis- 
tributor of the publisher’s product. He is 
an essential element in the ordering of the 
book business. He is not, however, essen- 
tial to the conduct of the library's affairs. 
Therefore his survival has not been momen- 
tous with librarians. The unhappy story 
of the breakdown of bookselling in the 
United States cannot be related here. This 
persistent failure of legitimate enterprises 
of a most creditable character for the fur- 
thering of popular intelligence has given 
me apprehension for the welfare of books 
and reading, my supreme confidence in the 
mission of the free library notwithstanding. 

Recently in our library I came upon 
copies of the “Booklover’s almanac,” a 
pleasing little end-of-the-century venture 
which prematurely perished with the death 
of its sponsor. In its last issue, that of 
1897—twenty years ago—a contribution by 
Clarence Cook, the art critic, deplores the 
disappearance of the old-time bookstores. 
“Bradburn’s, Sabin’s, Luyster’s—pleasant, 
friendly places, all of them, and rich in sur- 
prises, each with a character of its own— 
have one by one disappeared.” To which I 
might add many others whose extinction I 
have witnessed in more recent years. In the 
same number of this Almanac, Dr. Weiten- 
kampf of the New York Public Library, 
comments with regret on the passing of 
“Lafayette place—an erstwhile literary cen- 
ter.” “Only a part of the ‘up-town move- 
ment,’ ”’ some may say, “and no sadder than 
the passing of 23d street and the ‘Ladies’ 
Mile’, from Union square to Madison 
square and Sixth avenue.” Yet the “Ladies’ 
Mile” has been glorified, and has absorbed 
yet other miles in Fifth avenue, but where, 
alas! is the greater Astor place apart from 
the glorified Astor Library? 

I realize that to be regretfully reminis- 
cent of by-gone years is not vitally helpful 
to meet present necessities or to guide 
future tendencies. It is not for us to re- 
view past history, but to make present his- 
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tory. We have enough to do to promote 
librarianship to its fullest effectiveness 
without lingering over the decay of ancient 
institutions however picturesque. But the 
conditions which for many years have di- 
minished the influence of the bookstore in 
America have, during the same period, 
operated to enhance the power of the free 
library. But unhappily the differences with 
the various book interests have simultane- 
ously intensified, and our present strategic 
advantage in the situation cannot be a .¢i- 
umphant one because it is an advantage 
of one element at the expense of the other 
element in the partnership of book promo- 
tion. Such advantage can be held only by 
exercise of power, and until the time when 
greater power can be brought to bear to 
overcome it. This virtual state of war 
gives urgent reason for striving towards 
an early, amicable adjustment against the 
time when a transfer of advantage will place 
the control in possibly unfriendly hands. 

That distribution is indispensable to pro- 
duction is a business axiom which applies 
to publishing as to other manufacture. Tne 
extent to which the business of publishing 
enjoys prosperity is the extent to which h- 
braries, which depend on publishing, wili 
prosper. Libraries cannot absorb all the 
product of publishing, bookselling is the 
only alternative outlet, and as one survives 
so must the other in the economy of the 
great industry of books in which we jointly 
labor. In this dark day, I have faith in 
the revival of bookselling, bookbuying, 
book-owning among the people. I look for 
a new day for the book-shop, and I expect 
an equal opportunity for those people who 
endeavor to make a livelihood by dispens- 
ing the wares of intelligence, as for those 
dispensing the wares of triviality. 

In a recent issue of the Publishers’ 
Weekly was printed an address given be- 
fore the annual meeting of the American 
Booksellers’ Association last spring by an 
officer of that organization, in which the 
charge against the libraries was voiced in 
uncompromising terms. In a succeeding 
issue the library's champion entered the 
lists and smote a vigorous blow in defence 
of his colors. Both contestants recoiled 
from the encounter buffeted but unbroken, 
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the more heated and perhaps not more hurt 
that the challenge had been made and ac- 
cepted. I know Mr. B., the bookseller, to 
be a discriminating and expert dealer in 
books; I know Mr. B., the librarian, to be 
a discriminating and expert purchaser and 
keeper of books. I have the honor of per- 
sonal acquaintance with both of these gen- 
tlemen. If I could have the privilege of 
introducing the buyer to the seller as one 
bookman to another, I am sure there would 
result immediate recognition of their inter- 
dependence for the well-being of literature. 

We have observed some of the condi- 
tions now existing. We should locate the 
fault and suggest the remedy if this pres- 
entation is not to be pointless. The ques- 
tions of copyright, free importation, net 
prices, direct sales, etc., as they affect the 
interrelations of the three parties to this 
difference would require individual treat- 
ises for their full discussion. As already 
intimated, the library has been the gainer 
by the perplexities of these issues. The 
librarian must buy in the cheapest market, 
if he is to be trusted with the expenditure 
of public funds. If by doing so the local 
bookseller is deprived of his legitimate 
trade, the library cannot be held responsi- 
ble for the misfortune. The libraries, as 
privileged by law, must escape the customs 
duties and buy abroad even if the author- 
ized importer thereby loses his rightful 
American market. Librarians are wholly 
blameless in seizing every advantage the 
law allows for the trusts they administer. 
They would be blameworthy to neglect 
them. And yet troubles and discord ac- 
cumulate as these methods are pursued. 

What is the root of the difficulty and 
what is the solution? I am hardly so pre- 
sumptuous as to claim to possess a specific 
remedy for all these embarrassments of the 
book trade. If I could propose the absolute 
cure, my contribution to peace would be 
almost as epoch-making as the invention of 
a submarine exterminator. But there are 
certain definite elements to be recognized, 
which, if sincerely debated as between gen- 
tlemen, will go far towards reducing the 
misunderstanding, and tend in the direction 
of an honorable and enduring peace among 
bookmen. 
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A first essential is the recognition of a 
certain identity of interests among pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and librarians which 
should bring representative men together 
on common ground to adjust the differences 
which arise, and cause them to cease per- 
petuating the controversy by exchanging 
high explosive epithets at long range. 

Public opinion should be educated to 
appreciate the importance of the book in- 
dustry as a national asset. Librarians could 
foster such a public sentiment. The time 
may come when the government shall stop 
aggravating the conditions of international 
copyright and the tariff, so that the prescnt 
oppression of book-making shall end. 

Legislatures and courts should permit 
business to organize for the proper regula- 
tion of business, as labor is permitted to 
organize for the control of its commodity. 
The relation of the re-sale price to the 
retail price of the book product should be 
based upon sound economic principles, 
which librarians must acknowledge without 
necessarily surrendering their advantage 
as large buyers. 

The publishers themselves must cultivate 
a trade solidarity without which nothing is 
possible. The failure of the chief publish- 
ing interests to work together harmonious: 
has prejudiced librarians immeasurably. 
Where is the Publishers’ Co-operative 
Bureau which libraries were asked a few 
months ago to uphold? It collapsed by the 
failure of the publishers’ co-operative spirit. 
I remember how gladly our library re- 
sponded to the suggestion of a Christmas 
campaign to encourage bookbuying which 
the Bureau instituted in 1915. In connec- 
tion with our usual Christmas exhibit, we 
displayed the large posters about the build- 
ing, and adorned our correspondence with 
the pasters—‘Books make the best Christ- 
mas presents.” But the thing ended with its 
beginning, because the publishers them- 
selves were apathetic about one another s 
good will. 

Moreover, it is rumored that as between 
publishers and booksellers present rela- 
tions are none too felicitous. This strange 
division within the house may be the most 
damaging element in the instability of the 
structure. It may result from the inade- 
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quacy of the service of bookstores as now 
constituted which drives publishers to re- 
sort to methods of reaching a market at 
the sacrifice of the regular intermediaries. 
Far be it from librarians to pry into the 
domestic infelicities of the trade! It is 
presumptuous enough to suspect them. But 
it is safe to say that until the house is put 
in order, any approach of librarians with 
a propitiatory offering can hardly be wel- 
come or opportune. 

It is unfortunately true, too, that many 
publishers do not feel the necessity of 
understanding librarians and their aims. 
If we are to give recognition, we might 
expect to get it. Librarians are human 
beings with the usual human faculties and 
frailties. They are men of business if not 
business men in the usual acceptance of 
the term. A publisher began a recent letter 
to me with these stilted words: “A gentle- 
man of your scholarly attainments should 
appreciate,” etc., instead of using the terms 
of everyday intercourse: “A man of your 
business sense (or common sense) should 
know,” evidently employing what he con- 
sidered to be the phraseology of a cult to 
ingratiate himself with its priesthood. 

This failure to know us, heightened by an 
evident indifference, gets consummate 
manifestation every year in certain quar- 
ters in connection with the Christmas ex- 
hibits shown annually by our library—as 
in many other libraries—as a disinterested 
effort to divert our patrons from the bor- 
rowing of books to the buying of books. 
We have been holding Christmas exhibits 
at Pratt for over twenty years. They in- 
volve great labor and much thougiit. none 
of which is directed towards the increase 
of the normal library activities, but all de- 
voted to the promotion of the publishers 
and booksellers’ immediate purposes. 

Some publishers are intelligently appreci- 
ative and handsomely co-operative. | should 
like to place on record those who have 
thus grasped the idea for which this paper 
contends. But there are others (a few) 
who flatly repudiate any dealings of the 
sort, with singular blindness to their signifi- 
cance and advantage to themselves. It is 
easy enough to accommodate these by 
promptly eliminating them and their pro- 
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ductions from our program. There are 
still others who negotiate with us thru 
their “library departments’”—so-called— 
who suffer from a chronic hesitancy and 
indecision. They are never convinced of 
the pecuniary advantage of lending their 
books for libraries to recommend for pur- 
chase to their public, but yet are unwilling, 
from a habit of kindness, to disappoint our 
ingenuousness. It is my annual duty to 
argue with some publishers’ representatives 
that we are seeking no selfish ends with 
our Christmas Exhibits. They cannot, or 
will not, understand the meaning of dis- 
interested effort. 

The persistence of this condition aggra- 
vates misapprehension and mistrust. It 
calls for the direct and personal ac- 
quaintance and intercourse between the re- 
sponsible heads of publishing houses with 
the responsible heads of libraries, if there 
is to be any hope of reconciling their mutual 
intentions. 

I have not pointed out faults and laid 
bare grievances to complain of them. I 
have no desire to attribute or distribute 
blame for the confusion in which bookmen 
now maintain their interrelations. I have 
tried to indicate the elemental identity of 
the being and purposes of all those who 
have at heart the welfare of books as bear- 
ing upon the welfare of the people, and to 
hint at the cause and possible remedies of 
certain disturbing elements now prevailing. 
An approach to the final solution is pos- 
sible only thru a council or conference 
representative of all interests bent on the 
attainment of the common good. I believe 
librarians will respond to sincere peace 
overtures, ready to yield as well as to in- 
sist, to conserve the rights of others in 
securing their own. Thus America may 
hope to gain eventually the abundant pros- 
perity of good books and of those who are 
their creators, producers, distributors and 
readers. 

It may not be in the best of taste to 
parody the genial Isaak Walton, but I may 
be pardoned for yielding to this moment's 
temptation, for, We are sirs, brothers of 
the book, and therefore an enemy to self- 
seeking; for you are to note that we Book- 
men all love one another, and therefore do 
we hate self-seeking, both for our sakes 
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and for their sakes who are of our brother- 
hood. 


AN OLD BOOKPLATE 

Last summer the Public Library at 
Stockbridge, Mass., was surprised to have 
sent to it a volume of the North Ameri- 
can Review for 1822, bearing the book- 
plate of the Stockbridge Library. The vol- 
ume was returned by a Mr. Arnold of West 
Stockbridge who found it among some old 
books willed to him and who restored it to 
its rightful owner. So far as the librarian, 
Miss Goodwin, can discover, no other copy 
of the bookplate exists. Its quaint regula- 
tions for the return of books and for fines 
are of interest. It reads: 


The property of the 
StockKsripGe Liprary. 
No. Price, $2.50. 


Books may be taken out and returned every 
Saturday, three hours preceding sunset. Each 
share entitles to two Books at a time, and no 
more. This book may be kept out four weeks, 
(unless a Quarterly Library Day intervenes), 
and no longer, under the penalty of 17 cents, 
and 17 cents per week afterwards. 

Quarterly Library days are the last Satur- 
days in June, September, December, and 
March, when this Book must be returned, two 
hours preceding sunset, except the quarterly 
day in March, under the penalty of 17 cents, 
and 17 cents per week afterwards. 

Forfeiture for ruining or losing this Book, 

$3.127— 

For lending it, seventeen cents, and one 
month’s suspension of the right of drawing 
Books. 

Fine for turning down a leaf—turning over 
a leaf with wet, greasy or dirty fingers—a 
drop of tallow, or a blot of ink, not less than 
Eight cents—for tearing a leaf—bruising or 
cracking a Cover, not less than seventeen 
cents, and as much more, in each case as the 
Librarian shall adjudge. Other damages to 
be estimated by the Librarian, with a right of 
appealing to the Directors, when the for- 
feiture is set at more than fifty cents. 

All forfeitures to be paid before any more 
books can be drawn. 


Tue Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Federal Department of 
Commerce has chosen J. W. Sanger of the 
New York Custom House to study adver- 
tising methods in South America, paying 
particular attention to mewspapers and 
other publications, direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing, poster, street car, electric-sign, motion- 
picture, sampling, and other advertising. 
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THE BUSINESS LIBRARY AS AN INVESTMENT* 


By Paut H. Nystrom, Ph.D., Director, Bureau of Merchandising Research, 
International Magazine Co. 


Tue business library as an integral part 
of business organization has come to stay. 
A year and a half ago I had occasion, in 
connection with planning for a business li- 
brary for a large industrial organization, 
to look up what other concerns were doing. 
I had before been conscious of a rapid 
development of the use of printed infor- 
mation in business concerns, but I was 
astounded to find how many companies, 
both in this country and abroad, had well 
organized libraries variously known as 
data departments, information departments, 
and business or commercial libraries— 
gathering, digesting, and making available 
for the use of their people the technical 
and commercial literature of their respec- 
tive fields. 

The business manager of to-day is fully 
awake to the need for contact thru business 
literature with what others are doing. The 
popularity of business books and maga- 
zines proves that. Indeed, the business 
manager who does not make use of the 
readily available printed matter affecting 
his business is handicapped from the start 
in the race with his competitors who do. 
It is hard to find a successful business 
manager in any line to-day who is not an 
omnivorous reader of business literature, 
and it is easy to “read the fortunes” in 
business of young men and women who are 
just entering, by noting the degree of inter- 
est they show in the literature affecting 
their work. In application blanks of some 
companies for candidates seeking positions 
one now finds such questions as: “What 
papers and magazines do you read regu- 
larly?” 

“In reading the daily papers, what do 
you read first?” 

“What books have you read during the 
past year?” 

The business library has come into ex- 
istence to satisfy the need for systemati- 
cally handling the growing volume of busi- 


* Address before the Special Libraries Association 
at Lowisville, Ky., June, 1917. 


ness literature and make it available for 
use to all persons concerned within the 
company in which the library is located. 

The business library may and should 
serve as an intimate aid to all departments 
of a business. Let me illustrate. The 
problems of business in general, or of any 
particular business, are three, viz.: 1. To 
find out what people want. 2. To produce 
that which is wanted. 3. To contrive meth- 
ods of getting the product to the people 
who want it. 

A business must study its market, must 
note every change in popular sentiment and 
demand and translate this into terms of 
production. Every business must develop 
organization, personnel, and run a plant in 
order to produce the thing or service it has 
determined to supply. Every business must 
market its product or service. All of these 
functions—analysis of demand, production, 
and marketing—must be, always have been, 
and always will be, based on knowledge. 
That some concerns have succeeded in spite 
of the fact that their managers know little 
or nothing about any or all of these, consti- 
tutes no argument in favor of ignorance. 
The more exact and complete the knowl- 
edge, other things being equal, the greater 
the chances of a business becoming suc- 
cessful. 

In the past the business manager's 
sources of information were his own ex- 
perience and observation, the gossip of 
the street and club, reports of salesmen and 
other representatives, the reports of spe- 
cial investigators, the market columns of 
the newspapers, and, to a very limited ex- 
tent, the magazines and books of the day. 

There is no thought of suggesting that 
these sources of information, as utilized in 
the past, have lost their values. On the 
contrary the need for information gained 
in these ways is as strong as ever. But 
certain changes in our national economic 
life have brought home to us all the need 
for getting more information and from 
farther afield. Trade gossip, personal ob- 
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servations, salesmen’s reports, etc., are val- 
uable, but they are local in origin and 
limited in value. 

We now know that our business is a 
part of the world’s business; that war in 
Europe means war here; that trade prohi- 
bitions in a distant country seriously affect 
trade here; that crop failure or success in 
Argentina or Russia means worlds of dif- 
ference in business to American concerns, 
even to the neighborhood grocer in the sub- 
urbs and the farm implement dealer in, let 
us say, Elmwood, Wisconsin. When cot- 
ton prices go up the dealers of the South- 
ern states smile, for that means that their 
sales will be high, that the people will buy 
more automobiles, clothing, lumber for 
houses, paint for their buildings, furnish- 
ings for their interiors, children will wear 
shoes where they formerly went bare- 
fotted, pianos will go into new homes, 
greater variety in foods will be demanded, 
more reading matter will be purchased, 
schools and churches will be better sup- 
ported. It will be easier to sell fire and 
life insurance. 

Now see how this change in market af- 
fects the industries behind these dealers. 
Wholesalers will do larger volumes. Manu- 
facturers of automobiles, clothing, lumber, 
paint, furniture, carpets, shoes, musical in- 
struments, breakfast foods, publishers, and 
insurance companies will provide for ex- 
pansion to take care of this southern busi- 
ness. Banks serving these concerns will 
be benefited. Back of these businesses re- 
member the effect of the steady employment 
and regular pay promised to the employes 
of those concerns, their increased purchas- 
ing power and the effect of this on other 
groups of industries. 

To illustrate how a change in prices or 
price levels for any commodity affects 
other industries: A grocer friend of mine 
in a shoe manufacturing town producing 
shoes mainly for Southern trade remarked 
the other day that the increases in prices 
of cotton meant that he would have to buy 
larger quantities of imported spaghetti. 
This grocer is a student and has made a 
marked success in his town. When I 


asked him to explain his conclusion to buy 
more imported spaghetti, his reasoning 
seemed very clear. 


High cotton prices 
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would mean more money in the South and 
therefore greater purchases of shoes such 
as made in his town. Increased demand for 
this product would bring about certain in- 
creases in wages that had already been dis- 
cussed. Increased wages would result in 
the wage earners buying more of that which 
they liked best—many of the workers in 
this town are Italians. This grocer’s 
analysis of the public demand showed him 
that, with more purchasing power, more 
Italian spaghetti would be wanted. 

However, there is another side to the 
picture of high-priced cotton. The con- 
sumers of cotton the world over will have 
to pay more for finished goods. Less will 
be bought, or, if the irreducible minimum 
is reached, less of other goods will be de- 
manded, with consequent retrenchments in 
production and evil effects to all industries 
and individuals connected or affected. 

The most successful businesses are those 
whose managers are able to read market 
conditions, such as lead to results like those 
indicated above, most quickly. The shoe 
factory cannot wait until it hears definitely 
that the cotton crop in the South is a suc- 
cess or a failure. By the time that such a 
definite conclusion can be reached, most 
concerns have already properly and fully 
discounted its effects. Consequently, all 
possible indications as to the future must 
be read. ... 

In the preserving of fruit and vegetables, 
canners have for years utilized tin cans, 
but since the war the value of tin has gone 
to such high levels that canners are find- 
ing it profitable to use glass jars, somewhat 
like those used in preserving foods in 
homes. This substitution has created new 
demands in the glass, zinc, and rubber in- 
dustries. The change from tin cans to 
glass cans has been watched with intense 
interest not only by the glass maunfacturers 
but also by the rubber manufacturers who 
will be called upon for the rubber jar rings 
that must be used with glass. It is esti- 
mated that there will probably be at least 
one hundred million more jar rings called 
for during 1917 than in any previous year, 
and, tho each jar ring is insignificant in 
the amount of crude rubber and labor re- 
quired to make it, still one hundred million 
jar rings make a very appreciable item, 
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and will keep large departments in rub- 
ber factories working overtime, paying high 
wages and keeping its buyers scurrying to 
find the necessary amounts of crude rub- 
ber. This in turn will extend its influence 
in the form of a stronger demand and 
higher prices for labor, even to the rub- 
ber growing jungles of the Upper Ama- 
zon Valley in South America and the Malay 
Peninusla of the Far East. 

Changes in government, politics, laws, 
judicial interpretation in political opin- 
ions, in international relations, obviously af- 
fect every business, as these days make 
very clear. 

This is merely illustrative of the point 
that business men must study fundamental 
conditions in all lines affecting their in- 
dustries, and that the sooner they get the 
“news” regarding these conditions and the 
changes going on in them the more likely 
it is that their businesses will succeed. 

The business library has come into ex- 
istence as a department of a well-rounded 
business organization, to gather, digest and 
report for use all such information as may 
be gained from printed matter and which 
may be of value to the organization and 
its executives. 

The business librarian’s duties, as it will 
be seen, are quite different from those of 
a public librarian. The latter gathers and 
classifies materials and places them at the 
disposal of the reading public, merely turn- 
ing them over, as it were. The business 
librarian must not only gather, classify and 
place materials at the disposal of his 
patrons, but must contrive means of getting 
information contained in these materials be- 
fore the proper persons. The business li- 
brarian must not only loan literature and 
look up “answers to questions” but must 
also see that the executives of the com- 
pany get the information available that they 
should have, even if they do not ask for it. 
I consider the digesting and reporting of 
information not asked for as the chief func- 
tion as well as the best measure of the suc- 
cess of a business library. 

It is the purpose of the business library 
to do for its concern what the grocer in 
the shoe manufacturing town had done for 
himself in noting the possibilities of in- 
creasing trade in one of his lines of mer- 
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chandise. It is the purpose of the business 
library to get and to help interpret the con- 
ditions affecting the progress of its concern 
—its organization, its production methods, 
its selling methods, its labor, its raw ma- 
terials, the changes in demand due to sea- 
son and fashion, the invention of substi- 
tutes, political changes and outlook, and so 
on. The business library is, therefore, a 
part of the plant and the money put into 
its establishment is as necessary an invest- 
ment as that which might be used in buy- 
ing the most up-to-date and efficient ma- 
chinery for the production department, or 
in buying raw material, or in starting a 
branch house. Its purpose is fundament- 
ally to help the business to succeed. 
While I believe the chief function of 
the modern business library is to serve the 
executive in the manner outlined above, 
there are many other functions which it 
might serve. If the company has an edu- 
cational department the business library 
can give important aid by providing the 
literature needed for the information and 
training of the employes who are taking 
educational work. Indeed there are sev- 
eral libraries which are the “educational 
departments” of their respective concerns 
and are performing highly valuable serv- 
ices to ambitious employes who desire to 
learn more about their work and who desire 
to prepare for higher positions. Much of 
the material gathered and digested for the 
use of executives may often constitute the 
best possible subject-matter when properly 
organized for training employes. There is 
a third value of the library that should not 
be overlooked, and that is the collection and 
distribution of reading matter for em- 
ployes purely for recreational purposes. 
Personally, I am of the opinion that in 
most communities the public library either 
does or should meet this need. However, 
this is a matter that must be judged locally. 
As to the precise dollars and cents value 
of the business library, it is difficult to 
testify. You all realize how hard it is to 
place a value on an idea, and the purpose 
of the business library is to gather ideas 
and transmit them for use within the com- 
pany. It is difficult to trace and credit the 
value of an idea under any circumstances, 
and especially so in the case of the service 
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given by a business library. In one instance 
of which I know, a newspaper item calling 
attention to a resolution passed by a retail 
trade association, was clipped by a library 
and embodied in the library bulletin and 
sent to certain of the company’s executives. 
The news that a retail association had 
taken this action caused these officers to 
make a change in its sales policy. In the 
year following its sales and good-will in- 
creased immensely. Should the profit re- 
sulting from this change be credited to the 
library or not? In this particular case the 
sales manager stated that he had thought of 
making the change several times before. 
The advertising manager claimed that the 
new policy would not have been a success 
if his suggestions for an advertising cam- 
paign had not been carried out. The gen- 
eral manager of the company claimed credit 
for the reason that he approved taking the 
step, and told them to go ahead. Salesmen 
on the road felt confident that the new 
policy would never have been a success 
were it not for the extra efforts that they 
made to secure its success with the dealers. 
Thus credit for the innovation was claimed 
by a number of people, and the business 
library did nothing more than convey the 
news that it had discovered to the officers. 
What was the value of the business library 
service in this case? But if the business 
library had not performed this service, 
small tho it was in itself, it is probable that 
the new sales policy might not have been 
adopted, or at least that it would have been 
postponed until later and consequently 
much profit lost to the company. This is 
typical of the difficulties of crediting serv- 
ice with market value. ; 
The business library, to serve its purpose 
most efficiently,. cannot hope to secure de- 
finite, tangible-credit on all the good work 
it does, but must be satisfied with seeing 
progress made as a result of the utilization 
of its ideas by other persons. After all it 
is but a department or an arm of the busi- 
ness organization, but it can be made a 
very important department nevertheless. 
From my own observation, I think I can 
safely say that no modern concern of large 
size can afford to get along without the 
service of a business library. Smaller con- 
cerns should co-operate, either by industries 
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or by communities, and secure the serv- 
ices of a business librarian, or get their 
public libraries to establish business de- 
partments with a business librarian in 
charge. It may be possible to do for several 
concerns what is done for the one concern 
where a business library exists. 

The cost of establishing and running a 
business library need not be great. Many 
concerns hesitate to establish libraries be- 
cause of the fear of the expense. Really 
the chief item in a business library is 
the salary of the librarian and of as- 
sistants, if there are any assistants. A 
great deal of the literature that a_busi- 
ness library would use now comes to most 
business concerns, particularly if they ad- 
vertise, and is generally wasted. A great 
deal of additional periodical matter may 
be obtained at little cost. Much more mat- 
ter is freely available for use in public 
libraries, with which business libraries 
should form such channels of connection 
as may be possible. If there happens to 
be a large public library near, the business 
library can assist it very greatly by increas- 
ing its circulation and usefulness. The pub- 
lic library can serve as the wholesale or 
jobbing house, and the business libraries 
as retailers, to the advantage of both. The 
precise method of organization of these 
relations need not occupy our attention 
here. 

Naturally, because of the newness of 
the business library, there seems to be con- 
siderable misconception concerning its aims 
and methods of working, and business 
librarians themselves are not free from 
these. For example, there are possibly 
some business librarians who find it hard 
to grasp the idea that the business library 
is a business investment and that it should, 
therefure, be subject to the same business 
principles as any other business investment. 
To illustrate, a business investment, should 
justify itself in profit proportionate to the 
investment, the higher the rate of profit the 
better. But according to my observation, 
when business librarians get together they 
scarcely ever talk of their accomplishments 
or the profits turned in to the company, 
but talk instead of their expenditures as in 
boast of what they spend or what they 
would like to spend. If one business libra- 
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rian opens a conversation by stating that 
he bought 100 books last year, another 
quickly raises his voice with the remark 
that he bought 500 books, and a third 
quietly but effectually vanquishes the group 
by stating that he has 5000 books in his 
business library and, incidentally, so as 
not to be thought vain, contrives to let his 
hearers know that the furniture in his 
library is mahogany and that he has a dozen 
assistants. 

What is expended signifies nothing as to 
efficiency. In business it is not what you 
pay but what you get for what you pay 
that counts. It would probably be more 
seemly if, after the man who talks of his 
mahogany library of 5000 volumes, the sec- 
ond should say, “Is that so? Why I was 
able to give my company full business 
library service on an expenditure for only 
500 books.” Then the first would shame 
the group by saying, “A hundred books 
was all that we had to buy last year.” 

I am tempted to say that the model busi- 
ness library is one without books. That 
would not be the truth, however; altho 
there are business librarians, now, who are 
performing their services very success- 
fully without books and magazine collec- 
tions under their own direction. They are 
able to serve their businesses by knowing 
where, in their communities, in public and 
society libraries, the material of value to 
their concerns may be found. My own 
view of the matter is that the business 
library should contain all and only those 
materials which will receive fairly con- 
stant use. This amounts to the same thing 
as saying that the library should have 
merely a collection of tools. While con- 
sideration must be given to the probable 
importance of securing books immediately, 
to the relative importance of its use, and 
also to the difficulty of securing it when 
wanted, I should say that a business li- 
brary should not duplicate what a nearby 
public library stands ready to loan, if it 
seems likely that the book under considera- 
tion will not be used more than two or 
three times in a year. 

It may be difficult to foresee what use 
will be made of books in advance, but a 
line should be drawn somewhere. A method 
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of computation, somewhat as follows, may 
be used. On the one hand you have the 
investment in the book, the interest on the 
investment, depreciation, the value of the 
space taken up, the cost of care, and so on. 
On the other you have the cost of the 
time of the messenger who goes to the pub- 
lic library for the book, and the possible 
loss due to the waiting for the information. 
Which will cost you least? Your answer 
to that question will determine whether 
you should buy or not. 

Suppose that a book costing $2 is under 
consideration and that it will probably not 
be used to exceed four times during the 
coming year, and that its value from the 
information standpoint will depreciate so 
that at the end of the year it will need 
replacing by some other. Its entire cost 
to the business library will be as follows: 


12 
Time spent in cataloging, etc.......... 10 
Expense of care for one year.......... 10 

$2.32 


Average cost for each time used, assuming 
that it is used four times, 58 cents. The 
fundamental question is whether it will 
cost more than 58 cents per time to secure 
this book from a public library or other. 

I question the business economy under 
ordinary circumstances of buying materials 
that will be used but seldom. If the busi- 
ness library is not for show, if it is purely 
an efficient arm of the business, the libra- 
rian must work under some such prin- 
ciple as this. 

This is not an argument for stinginess 
in business library management. It does 
not mean that the business library must 
be an ugly or unaesthetic business tool. 
It simply means that utility must come 
first. What is useful should also be made 
attractive, but not by interfering with the 
usefulness. 

There are libraries in some business 
concerns to which visitors and customers 
of the concern are invited with the thought 
of making an impression. Human nature 
is so constituted that scenery has a great 
deal to do with forming impressions. To 
this end, if a business library is to serve 
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an advertising end, scenery must be intro- 
duced, but should be bought and paid for 
as scenery and should be charged to ad- 
vertising and not to the business library. 

The business library has come to stay. 
Its usefulness has been proved in many 
places. Its aims are purely economic tho 
they may be very broadly so. In this re- 
spect it differs from the public library 
which aims to serve practically every 
human interest so far as literature can be 
made to serve. The business library must 
go farther than the public library gener- 
ally goes in analyzing and digesting its 
materials for its specific uses. The func- 
tions of the business library are somewhat 
typified by what is done by such concerns 
as Babson’s Statistical Organization and 
Brookmire’s. The public library needs to 
have business libraries established in its 
vicinities to serve as specialized channels 
for its great service. Business libraries 
need public libraries as a retail concern 
needs the wholesaler. Standards of rela- 
tionship between the two need to be worked 
out, and will without doubt be worked 
out harmoniously under your guidance 
and help. 


GEORGE WILLIAM HARRIS 


Grorce WiLL1AM Harris, librarian emer- 
itus of Cornell University, died Oct. 11 at 
his home in Ithaca after a several months’ 
illness. 

About three months ago Mr. Harris’ 
health began to fail, and since then he had 
been in a serious condition. A radium 
treatment at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, failed to bring relief. 

Mr. Harris had long been connected with 
Cornell, having entered the service of the 
university in 1871 while still an under- 
graduate. He became assistant librarian in 
1873, the year in which he obtained his 
Ph.B. degree. 

In all his forty-two years of service Mr. 
Harris had never left the university on 
sabbatical leave nor had he been absent on 
sick leave. Going to the library when it 
contained only 34,000 volumes, he saw it 
grow to over 475,000 volumes, the fourth 
largest university library in the country. 
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Mr. Harris was born at Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, Dec. 18, 1849. He attended the 
Pictou Academy and from there entered 
Cornell in September, 1869. He received 
the degree of Ph.B. in 1873 and became a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. In 1873 he 
was made assistant librarian, which posi- 
tion he filled for the next ten years. From 
1883 to 1890 he was acting librarian, being 
the university librarian from then until 
1915, when he became librarian emeritus. 

Mr. Harris was editor of the Cornell 
University Ten Year Book 1888, editor 
of the Cornell Library Bulletin, and was a 
contributor to The Bibliographer, Liprary 
JOURNAL, Nation and many other well 
known magazines. He was a member of 
the American Library Association, the 
American Bibliographic Society, the Guten- 
berg Gesellschaft, and the Pomological So- 
ciety of America. He was a life member of 
the Bibliographic Society of London. 

Mr. Harris married twice. His first wife, 
Lucy D. Howard, was married to him at 
Jamaica, L. IL, in 1883. She is deceased. 
His widow, who was Miss Anna Smith and 
whom he married in 1895 at Cambellton, 
N. B., survives him, in addition to one 
daughter, Miss Dorothy Harris, a junior in 
Cornell University. 


A CARD INDEX OF THE ARMY 


A Great card index of the United States 
Army is being prepared in the office of the 
Chief of the War Department. A new 
statistical division has been created to take 
care of the index, which will tabulate from 
weekly reports of field officers the import- 
ant and vital facts in each man’s military 
career. The division will also become a 
clearing house of information for the rela- 
tives and friends of individual soldiers. A 
number of librarians have already received 
appointments in this division, where their 
library training gives them special fitness 
for the work. 


Wispom is knowing what to do next; 
Skill is knowing how to do it; 
Virtue is doing. 

—Davip Starr JorpAN. 
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A LIBRARY READING-ALOUD CLUB 


By Marte C. Jupce, Branch Librarian, Enoch Pratt Library, Branch 14, Baltimore 


“I’tt have to take that book home and 
read it to the mister.” 

Several pairs of hands dropped the em- 
broidery and knitting with which they had 
been busy, and as many pairs of surprised 
eyes were slightly raised as the speaker 
went on: 

“I’ve been telling the mister about Becky 
Sharp and her goings on every week when 
I go home from the club; but I can’t tell it 
like the book does, and I want to take it 
home and read it to him.” 

This declaration took place at the con- 
clusion of the regular weekly meeting of 
the “Reading-Aloud Club” in one of the 
branches of the Enoch Pratt Library of 
Baltimore, Md. The speaker was a woman 
from the Pennsylvania Dutch regions of 
our neighboring state. She has since gone 
back there to live, but during the year that 
she resided in the vicinity of the library in 
quescion, she was one of the most enthu- 
siastic members of the reading-aloud club 
conducted there. 

Library reading-aloud clubs are still 
new. It is only in the last few years 
that we have had them in Baltimore, and 
statistics indicate that we are ahead even 
of the “hub of the universe” in this mat- 
ter. The curator of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, in a speech delivered in 1915 
befoce the Massachusetts Library Club, re- 
gretted that “the art of printing has made 
our modern reading solitary and voiceless,” 
and advocated the establishment of read- 
ing-aloud clubs in the Boston Libraries. 
Our Baltimore clubs had been in existence 
well over a year when this proposition was 
made. 

These clubs are exactly what the name 
implies: gatherings of the public for the 
reading aloud of the better books in the 
libraries. We call them  reading-aloud 
clubs. They might equally well be called 
library appreciation clubs. The movement 
is the library’s application of the rule that 
“it pays to advertise.” In this way vocal 
illustration of the wares of the library is 
given to the public. 


To select “wares” of cultural and per- 
manent value, and to provide a vocal illus- 
tration that will be both interpretive and 
inspirational, constitute the problems in the 
formation and conduct of these clubs. 

In Baltimore, it so happened that the per- 
son to whose lot it fell to establish the 
first reading-aloud club (and who has since 
established others) had had early training 
and Ieng practice in the art of reading 
aloud. When the question arose of estab- 
lishing adult clubs in the library, and she 
found that she was left free to choose the 
field in which the first-born club was to 
gambol, she decided after very short delib- 
eration, to make it a club for the sympa- 
thetic interpretation to the public of the 
beauties of standard English literature, 
especially of the nineteenth century. Long 
and often she had grieved, with fellow- 
librarians everywhere, over the antipathy 
of the average public library clientele 
towards anything labeled standard. She 
agreed with the editor of the North Amer- 
ican Review that “it may be possible that 
the general reading public has become so 
large that there is no longer one, in the 
sense of having a common taste, and that 
desires, likes and dislikes are more diversi- 
fied than ever before.” But her own pub- 
lic, to use library phraseology, was of a 
size to make analysis perfectly possible, 
and she yearned over the greater portion of 
it whose “desires, likes and dislikes” could 
be summed up and expressed in the oft- 
repeated request for a book with a happy 
ending, not written in the first person. It 
seemed so desperately sad, especially since 
she felt convinced that it was all because 
they did not know and never had under- 
stood. The cry for froth and always more 
and more of it had become a sickening din 
in her ears. The sad droop of the kings 
and queens and princes of literature, kept 
so constantly shelved on their drab wooden 
thrones, had become unbearable. 

Why should she not take this new weapon 
of the reading-aloud club, and go forth with 
it on a tour of conquest to win rich red 
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thrones for her monarchs in the hearts of 
those who now passed them so coldly by? 
She remembered that her own love for and 
fealty to these royal people of literature 
had been secured thru this very medium of 
reading aloud. More vivid with the years 
had grown the memory of a room with 
book-lined walls, great deep upholstered 
chairs, a table littered with thought-pro- 
voking literature, and a roaring, blazing 
fire, one solid mass of red from the back- 
log on which it was quite properly built to 
the last spark which went crackling up the 
chimney. Here a voice vibrant with sym- 
pathy and rich in modulations had inter- 
preted the works of the masters so vividly 
that they had become part of her life equip- 
ment; at different times, and according to 
mood, her dear delight, her inspiration, her 
urge, and her solace. 

Does life often offer a more satisfying 
opportunity than to pass on such a boon as 
this to others? 

So the first Women’s Reading-Aloud Club 
was formed, and the members were invited 
to meet once a week in the attractive club 
room of the library, with the suggestion 
that they bring their embroidery or other 
needlework. 

Dorothy Wordsworth’s note to Coleridge 
came back to the librarian-reader in the 
hour of selecting the first book to be read 
aloud to this club. It must be a book 
. . “peculiar, distinctive, individual: a 
book that first caught the ear and then 
pleased the fancy, written by an author 
with a tender whim, all right out of his 
own heart,” so that “when the gathering 
dusk should blur the page,” the club would 
“sit with hearts too full for speech and 
think it over.” 

“Vanity Fair” was chosen, and the club 
had been using it as the “necessary imple- 
ment” for its reading aloud purposes for 
about three weeks when the incident men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article oc- 
curred. Silas Wegg had no more breath- 
less listener at those memorable readings 
in Boffin’s Bower than had the librarian- 
reader in that plain unlettered woman from 
those unique regions of Pennsylvania. She 
had never heard of “Vanity Fair” nor of 
Thackeray until she came to the library 
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and joined the club. Her exclamations of 
wonder and frowns of disapproval at 
Becky’s manceuvres to live on nothing a 
year culminated in the declaration that her 
good man must be admitted to a first hand 
acquaintance with this strange and won- 
derful creature. She left the library, the 
day on which she made the request for the 
book, with Thackeray’s fat volume tucked 
triumphantly under her arm. 

“I read to the mister while he turns the 
washing-machine for me,” the mister’s lady 
informed the club a little later on; and 
when the connubial readings were over and 
Becky Sharp was returned to her place on 
the library shelves, the club was notified 
that the mister thought “Becky was a 
cracker-jack.” 

“Shades of Thackeray!” some will say. 
Yet most of us will agree with the verdict. 

But the course of the reading-aloud club 
does not run quite so smoothly as that one 
instance would seem to indicate. 

The membership of these clubs has come 
to include all sorts and conditions of 
women: busy women and women of leisure, 
young women and older women, even pro- 
fessional women. In the same club with 
the mister’s thoughtful spouse were the 
principal of a school and seven teachers. 
These women had studied Thackeray, and 
written about him; they had seen “Vanity 
Fair” on the stage and on the screen, but 
had never had time really to read the vol- 
uminous volume. Tho by a very different 
route, they had reached the same conclu- 
sion as the woman who had never heard of 
Thackeray, that no medium could tell the 
story as the book tells it, and they sat week 
after week at the feet of the master listen- 
ing to his very own words. 

This combination in the club membership 
of cultured women, too busy to give much 
time to reading, and women of leisure with 
more or less undefined yearning for the 
finer things of the mind, renders the prepa- 
ration of varied and interesting programs 
for the weekly meetings of supreme impor- 
tance. The woman, busy with professional 
or social duties, must be made to feel that 
it is very well worth while to spend this one 
afternoon a week at the library. Those 
others, whose literary fervor is too new to 
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be of any certain quality, must be met with 
a program of interest not only for the week, 
but containing within it a germ of attraction 
for next week, and the week after and the 
week after that. So there is much more to 
be considered than the selection of the main 
work to be read aloud from meeting to 
meeting. 

The Forest Park Library Club, now the 
most flourishing one in the city, has evolved 
what seems to be a perfectly satisfactory 
program. 

Fifteen minutes at the beginning of each 
meeting is devoted to readings from mod- 
ern poets (omitting, s'il vous plait, the vers 
librists) ranging all the way from Brown- 
ing and Tennyson to Rupert Brooke, and 
from Poe to Joyce Kilmer and Don Mar- 
quis. On the way there have been glimpses 
of Sydney Lanier and Francis Thompson, 
of Kipling and Robert Service. 

Follows, an hour and a half devoted to 
the book in course of interpretation. And 
when the “gathering dusk doth blur the 
page” of Thackeray or Scott, Dickens or 
Charles Reade, George Eliot or Wilkie Col- 
lins, the members turn to a round table dis- 
cussion of new books. Reviews, culled from 
reliable sources like the Atlantic or the Bos- 
ton Transcript are read and lists compiled. 
From these lists the members choose the 
books by which they perform that most 
sacred of modern rites—keeping up to 
date. 

Occasionally the meetings are turned into 
literary teas. Additional decorations of 
palms and flowers make the club room more 
than usually attractive at these times, and 
a tea table adds a very human and social 
note to the literary atmosphere. This may 
seem rather an innovation in library work, 
but why should we cease entirely to be hu- 
man in the hours devoted to literary or 
professional pursuits? 

The effect of three years of this inter- 
pretive work on the librarian-reader has 
been to increase her enthusiasm for it a 
hundred-fold. She is just entering upon a 
course in vocal art under a professional for 
the sake of acquiring the most perfect 
methods for the work. Such a course is not 
exactly necessary for library reading aloud 
purposes, but it is highly desirable. The 
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demand upon vocal chords and throat mus- 
cles in long continued reading aloud is 
severe, and technical training along these 
lines is of the greatest advantage. For this 
reason and out of a great love for the 
art the librarian-reader is adding this course 
to a weekly program already well filled. It 
must be for love indeed, for in this work 
there is no near prospect of any more tan- 
gible return than the joy of being, as all 
other pioneers have been, just “a voice 
crying in the wilderness.” 

Perhaps, since she is of Celtic origin, 
there is a thought at the back of this libra- 
rian’s mind. A thought, which if transcribed 
upon paper might read like this: 

“The time will come when the library 
world will realize the value to libraries of 
vocal illustration of library wares. That 
this realization will be followed by a desire 
to have the illustrative work done in an 
artistic manner. And, that the logics! out- 
come of the realization and the desire to 
accomplish it will be remuneration based 
upon artistic and professional standards.” 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION LIBRARY 
GRANTS, SEPTEMBER, 1917 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, UNITED STATES 


Durham, N. C. (city and 
county, part cost) ....... 32,000 
Grandview Town and Ham- 
mond Township, Ind...... 8,000 
Hebron Town and _ Boone 
Township, Ind. ......... 7,500 


North Judson Town and 
Wayne Township, Ind. ... 10,000 
Olive Township (New Car- 


9,000 
Tulare County (Orosi), Cal. 3,000 

$85,500 


INCREASES, UNITED STATES 
Seattle, Wash. (Increase for 
branch building) ........ $35,000 
Westfield Town and Wash- 


ington Township, [nd. 
(Increase for addition)... 4,000 
Yolo County, Cal. (Increase 
for building at Yolo) 3,000 
$42,000 
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PROBLEMS MET IN RE-ORGANIZING A 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY* 


By Mary Hexen Pootey, Librarian, Hughes High School, Cincinnati 


No branch of school activity portrays 
more vividly the change in educational 
ideas than the modern High School. It 
has grown phenomenally in the past fifteen 
years; the enrollment has almost doubled 
since 1900. Courses of study have been 
revolutionized; gardening, printing, milli- 
nery, arts and crafts are side by side with 
English, Latin and mathematics. With 
the development of these industrial, techni- 
cal subjects have come wonderful new 
buildings, costly equipment and corps of 
trained specialists. Pedagogical methods 
are constantly changing; the class-room is 
becoming vitalized, a new spirit is at work. 
The high school is no longer merely a 
preparatory school for the few who go to 
college. The proportion of children who 
pass from the grades into the high school 
increases every year. The American pub- 
lic has learned that the high school is 
now a training school in which young peo- 
ple may find opportunities to develop along 
different lines and prepare themselves for 
active participation in the civic and social 
life of the community. .. . 

That the library, the people’s university, 
should have failed to take a prominent 
place in a democratic educational scheme 
of this kind seems hardly possible. Yet 
the instances are only too few where the 
library in its equipment and directing force 
is equal to the laboratory, the shop and 
gymnasium. Why has the growth of the 
library been retarded in this way? In the 
first place the whole library movement, in 
its modern scientific aspects is more recent 
than that of the school. Educating the 
public as to the real place and function of 
the library in the community has been slow 
work and educating the school authorities 
and teachers as to the corresponding place 
of the library in the life of the school 
seems to be still slower work. . . . Then too 
the high school library, like the public li- 
brary, has suffered and still suffers from 


*Read before the school libraries section of the 
L. A. at Louisville, June 26, 1917. 


lack of advertising. It is only within very 
recent years that discussions of the high 
school library have crept into the educa- 
tional journals . . . and outside of library 
circles the High School Library receives 
scanty attention and almost no serious con- 
sideration. Only last year in a small Ken- 
tucky city a beautiful new high school 
building was erected with absolutely no pro- 
vision for a library. Why should educators 
fully alive to modern tendencies and even 
fads, be so strangely blind about the li- 
brary? The librarian who undertakes to 
reorganize a school library must face these 
facts. The school world into which she 
is entering, pleasant as it may be, is not 
the library world. The library is indeed the 
“retarded child” in the educational family, 
and we are its guides and teachers. 

Of course the high school libraries in 
need of re-organization will be found in 
various states of development according to 
local progress and conditions. Let us sup- 
pose our librarian has been recently ap- 
pointed in a large city high school. If it is 
a city and school large enough to require 
the services of a full-time trained librarian 
the school may be somewhat of this type: 
A beautiful, perfectly equipped building, 
modern in every detail, with courses of 
study including everything from Greek to 
gardening, 1500 to 2000 pupils, 100 teachers, 
all sorts of clubs and student activities. It 
will not necessarily follow that the library, 
even in equipment, will compare with the 
other school departments. The furnishings, 
while handsome enough, are often designed 
more for appearance than use—hard wood 
bookcases with leaded glass doors, polished 
tables and chairs too few in number. . . 
There may not be seating room for the 
pupils. We may do without a shelf-list, 
we may even worry along without a catalog, 
but the children must have seats in the 
library. If the floor space is adequate, 
tables and chairs may be added at little 
expense by co-operating with the manual 
training department. This scheme was 
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worked out in my library and has the added 
advantage of making the manual training 
boys feel a sense of ownership in the li- 
brary. The boys have also made for me an 
excellent bulletin board. This sort of sim- 
ple re-organization work may be done in 
a few weeks. It takes time to develop 
catalogs, but in a short time with the aid 
of bulletins, pictures, a fern or flowers, 
the old library may take on an inviting 
appearance. 

Now, having attracted the children to 
the library and arranged our seating ca- 
pacity, what of the books? 

[he book collection presents a series of 
problems. The librarian may be fortunate, 
as | was, in inheriting a good reference col- 
lection, but the shelves are quite apt to be 
encumbered with numbers of old text- 
books. She will be wise, however, to re- 
strain her first impulse to discard on too 
large a scale until she has been over the 
course of study. Some books are alive, 
altho they ‘show no signs of life. The 
dingy old history of mathematics that she 
sends to the attic the first week of school 
may prove to be the favorite reference book 
of one of the teachers for a particular 
point in the second term’s work. The 
question of the selection of books must 
be worked out according to the particular 
school and kind of library. If the high 
school library is entirely under the control 
of the Board of Education it may be neces- 
sary to buy books like other school sup- 
plies at stated times during the year. In 
this case the librarian must watch carefully 
the course of study and arrange her book 
orders accordingly, for in high school work 
a book that is a week behind the course 
of study is practically useless for the year. 
If the matter of book selection has been 
largely in the hands of the principal and 
teachers it may be difficult for the librarian 
to gain control without causing friction. If 
she can win the confidence of the principal 
she may find him very glad to transfer this 
responsibility to her. Lists from the teach- 
ers should be encouraged altho it is 
often necessary to follow them with dis- 
crimination. If approached in the right 
way teachers are usually glad of sugges- 
tions for they feel that the librarian is in 
a better position than they to keep up with 
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the new books. High school collections, 
especially when the library has been run- 
ning for several years, while strong in 
literature and history are quite often weak 
in art, science and applied science. While 
the most extended use of the library is 
apt to be by the English department, in 
the selection of books along the other lines 
the librarian has an opportunity to make 
these heads of departments and teachers 
understand that the library is not merely a 
place containing the encyclopedia and home 
reading books. 

How to catalog these new books and re- 
catalog the old ones is indeed a serious 
problem. Boards of education will some- 
times appropriate money for new books 
much more readily than assistants to cata- 
log them. The librarian who has visions of 
a dictionary catalog in her first year of re- 
organization is doomed to disappointment 
unless she meets unusual conditions. With 
no assistant, it is impossible to catalog with 
one hand while stamping admission slips 
and looking up references on Famous 
shrines of history with the other. The 
admission slips must be taken care of for 
irksome as it is the librarian cannot afford 
to deviate from school routine. 

In an unorganized library, half the pupils 
who come in each period require definite 
assistance. Messengers are constantly com- 
ing from the class rooms: “Miss Jones 
would like to have the victrola and all the 
Midsummer Night's Dream records.” “Miss 
Smith wants that collection of poems she 
had last week.” A point has come up in 
history or civics and the whole class waits 
while some one goes to the library to get 
the statistics necessary to settle it. The 
average period is forty-five minutes long 
SO it is easy to see that no cataloging can be 
done during the school day. The time after 
school is taken up with conferences with 
pupils and teachers, book ordering, and mak- 
ing of lists and allows very little time out- 
side of these current things for cataloging. 
In a small collection, new books in various 
Stages of preparation may have to be 
pressed into service. With no protesting 
catalog department to consider, it is quite 
possible to do this altho it means more 
work for the librarian. In my library 
I have shelf-listed and-cataloged the new 
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books and a few of the old ones in small 
groups to meet particular needs; not an 
ideal arrangement by any means, but a pos- 
sible one where the librarian is the “cook 
and the captain bold and the mate of the 
Nancy brig.” 

Another important matter that has to do 
with physical re-organization is that of 
keeping detailed records of work done. 
The librarian should keep a careful ac- 
count of the activities of the library aside 
from the usual records of attendance and 
circulation. It is difficult to jot down items 
in busy periods and often the things seem 
too unimportant to mention but work that 
the librarian takes as a matter of course 
is not so to outsiders. This sort of ma- 
terial, incorporated into reports, is of great 
interest to the school authorities and helps 
to drive home to them the importance 
of the library. 

Important as are these matters of physi- 
cal re-organization and equipment, all the 
catalogs and lists in the world cannot take 
the place of the personal work of the 
librarian. She supplies the motive power 
without which the other things would be 
lifeless. In no department of library serv- 
ice is the personality of the librarian of 
more importance than in school work. If 
the library has been allowed to sink into 
insignificance in the eyes of the faculty and 
students, the librarian must throw all the 
weight of her experience, training, tact and 
enthusiasm to restore the library to its 
proper place. The tie between li- 
brary and class-room should be as close as 
possible. The librarian must be patient if 
the teachers do not get her point of view 
immediately. The preformed pathways in 
the minds of the teachers, worn in by years 
of experience with the old library, are not 
to be easily broken down. While avoiding 
anything that suggests interference the 
librarian can make the teachers feel her 
intelligent and lively interest in their work 
and they will respond with increased in- 
terest in the library. Of course there is 
considerable apathy with regard to the 
library to be overcome with the great body 
of teachers, but once progress is made with 
a few, the library idea soon spreads. Many 
of our staunchest supporters are teachers. 
One teacher actually asked me if I con- 
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sidered the high school library a worth 
while thing to which to devote my time. 
This attitude is largely due to misunder- 
standing of library aims and methods. To 
many people outside the teaching profes- 
sion, library work means clerical work. 
Sometimes the teacher is blamed for lack 
of interest when she is really suffering 
from lack of time. The modern teacher 
is a very busy person. The librarian must 
take the library to the teacher if it is only 
across the hall. 

Increasing the motive power of the li- 
brary with the pupils presents a new set 
of problems. The new librarian in her 
anxiety to increase the use of the library 
and to welcome the boys and girls cannot 
afford to slight the matter of discipline. 
While avoiding the sometimes rigid atmos- 
phere of the study hall and the somewhat 
formal spirit of the class-room, pupils 
should be made to understand that the 
library is theirs for serious work and quiet 
enjoyment, but not a place in which to 
spend a period visiting with chums. The 
noisy talkative pupils, troublesome tho 
they are, often are uneasy because they are 
not interested in what they are doing. Ii 
the librarian can gain a point of contact 
thru the right book early in the year 
the discipline problem disappears. She will 
sometimes be surprised to learn that some 
of her most quiet interested readers have 
unenviable reputations with the Study Hal! 
teachers. Of course in a large school there 
are always those who construe liberty into 
license and who will be disorderly in spite 
of interesting magazines, attractive edi- 
tions and the best efforts of the librarian. 
With such as these the librarian has nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by insisting 
upon proper order. 

Training the pupils in the use of books 
and library tools is a field in which large 
contributions to the general cause of edu- 
cation can be made. We all feel that no 
branch of school work is more important 
than the development of this book-using 
skill, but our particular task is to bring 
teachers and school authorities to this point 
of view. In order to make a beginning 
with this work the librarian may have to 
beg the time from a library-wise teacher of 
English but she should work steadily until 
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a course in the use of the library becomes 
a regular part of the curriculum. If the 
librarian is in close touch with the public 
library she can co-operate with the chil- 
dren’s department, so the transition from 
the instruction given in the grades to the 
more advanced high school work can be 
made easily and naturally. Some librarians 
prefer to carry on the lessons in the class- 
room, believing that it gives the work more 
prestige as a regular curriculum study. This 
is often necessary where classes are large 
and the library is small and uncataloged. 
In my library the work was done in this 
way illustrated with lantern slides of the 
various forms of cards, and the children, 
made visual-minded by many moving pic- 
tures, responded readily. 

Each problem as it presents itself seems 
more important and interesting than the 
one before. . The librarian who in 
her organization dilemma spends most of 
her time the first year in this intensive 
work with pupils and teachers rather than 
in physical upbuilding of the library has 
made a wise choice. I have no desire to 
disparage cataloging. No one appreciates 
a catalog more than one who has had to 
do without one after several years’ experi- 
ence in an excellent library, but I do feel 
that if the library is to have a new status 
in the school it must lose no time in getting 
hold of its public. The pupils are there but 
four short years at most and every bit of 
time is precious. 

While we earnestly desire to see our 
libraries good practical working labora- 
tories, we want them to be so much more 
than that. The librarian who takes time 
from the personal work for anything else 
of whatever importance may lose ground 
she can never regain. 


Tue right kind of education is not a 
luxury, but an investment; and the best 
outcome of education is not mere intel- 
lectual skill. It consists rather in a broad- 
ening of the outlook upon life, in a finer 
sense of responsibility, in a keener sym- 
pathy with the minds of others, in a readi- 
ness to sacrifice selfish interests to the pub- 
lic service, and in deepened insight into 
duty.—M. E. Sapier. 
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PLAYGROUND KNITTING 

A KNITTING campaign was carried on in 
the playgrounds of Portland, Oregon, dur- 
ing the summer, and hundreds of children 
were taught to knit squares, which were 
used later for comforters for the Servian 
soldiers. Many of the directors of the 
playgrounds learned to knit from the chil- 
dren’s librarians in order to pass on the 
knowledge to the children. Knitting nee- 
dles were purchased by the directors and 
later by the city for the poorer children, 
who were not able to provide their own. 
Worsted was begged from every available 
source. The department stores and the 
Portland Knitting Company were most 
generous in their gifts, and the chil- 
dren collected all colors and lengths. One 
little girl whose resources were small 
ripped up an old baseball, raveled and 
washed the worsted and made a square. 
The children were very much interested 
and formed themselves into little clubs. 
At Terwilliger Park, where the children 
were very young, there was a lot of rip- 
ping to do until they learned to use their 
needles more skillfully, so they named their 
club “Work and rip.” Gathered together 
in one club at North Park, there were 
Japanese, Chinese, Negro, Italian, German, 
Russian, Jewish and Norwegian children. 
Knitting became a favorite pastime at 
Lincoln Park in Albina, the slum district 
of Portland. Even the boys joined the 
knitting groups, and the director told us 
that the girls almost gave up swearing and 
fighting with the boys, knitting was so 
much more absorbing. Every week stories 
were told, usually of a hero and patriotic 
nature, and poetry and ballads were read 
to the children. So many mothers came 
to the “library hour” that the children’s 
librarian seized the opportunity to give 
little talks on drying and canning vege- 
tables and general congervation. Bulletins 
on canning and preserving were distrib- 
uted and many people were reached in this 
way who would never think of attending 
general lectures. At the end of the play- 
ground season, when the knitting needles 
were laid by, an exhibit of the accomplish- 
ment of the summer was held in the chil- 
dren’s department of the Central Library. 
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LIBRARIES AND CIVIL SERVICE* 


By W. Dawson Jounston, Librarian, St. Paul Public Library 


SHovutp libraries be under the general 
civil service of the state, or have a sepa- 
rate civil service organization? The form 
of this question indicates that the only 
alternative to control of libraries by the 
general civil service of the state is control 
by a separate civil service organization. It 
also assumes the existence of a state civil 
service commission in control of the libra- 
ries in the state and not merely a state 
civil service law affecting them. 

As a matter of fact there is at present 
a state civil service commission in only 
ten out of forty-eight states and in only 
one of these states (New Jersey) has the 
commission assumed any responsibility for 
civil service conditions in libraries outside 
of those of the state. 

On the other hand in only one of the 
states, California, has an effort been made 
by state library authorities to provide for 
certification of librarians. 

Under these conditions civil service re- 
formers are bound to believe that much 
more remains to be done in the direction 
of standardizing library service, and those 
most interested in libraries must agree with 
them. The only question is who should 
do it, and how should it be done. 

The question who should direct the stand- 
ardization of library service is ordinarily 
considered as a question of persons and 
prerogatives, rather than a question of 
function. In the recent A. L. A. inquiry 
with regard to the relations between civil 
service and library service twelve libra- 
ries answered in the negative the ques- 
tion “Does the library assist in preparing 
questions and rating papers?”; nine an- 
swered “Yes.” The ordinary civil service 
commissioner evidently does not realize 
that the librarian can assist him. 

On the other hand the majority of li- 
brary boards and librarians are similarly 
slow to seek assistance of civil service 
authorities in the selection of persons in 
the clerical and building staff of the li- 
brary, altho these are positions similar to 


* Read before the American Library Association 
at Louisville, Ky., June 17, 1917. 


those in other departments of the munici- 
pal service, positions which should be filled 
thru the same channels, and positions to 
which librarians have no particular qualifi- 
cations for either making appointments or 
recommending appointments. 

This attitude of indifference to those 
to be served on the part of civil service 
authorities is well illustrated in the history 
of civil service in New Jersey. Despite 
the fact that librarians in that state are 
very much dissatisfied with the service 
rendered them by the state commission, the 
state civil service investigation committee 
appointed in 1916 to inquire into the advis- 
ability of amendments to the civil service 
law, in its recent report makes no recom- 
mendations whatever affecting libraries. 
It is evident that either they are ignorant 
of the feeling of librarians with regard to 
the state civil service, or are unable to 
discover ways and means of improving it. 

The attitude of librarians toward civil 
service authorities on the other hand, is 
well illustrated in the history of civil serv- 
ice in the states of Washington, Ohio, and 
Massachusetts. In Washington librarians 
secured an amendment to the civil service 
law exempting libraries from the operation 
of that law, and in Ohio and Massachusetts 
they have succeeded in defeating efforts of 
the civil service authorities to extend their 
service to libraries. 

That relations of a very different kind 
are not only desirable but possible is shown 
by the activity of the Wisconsin Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, which, thru its educational 
and welfare service, and in co-operation 
with the State Library Commission, re- 
cently provided for a series of six confer- 
ences of departmental librarians. The dis- 
cussions were led by officers of the library 
commission who had visited the different 
State departments and noted conditions. 

The possibility of more helpful relations 
is shown also in the history of civil service 
reform itself. The civil service reform 
movement has passed thru two stages, first 
a negaie one aimed at keeping undesir- 
ables out of the civil service, and second 
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a positive one directed toward raising the 
standards of civil service and promoting 
its efficiency, inaugurated by the organiza- 
tion of the National Assembly of Civil 
Service Commissions in 1908. 

An important and significant step for- 
ward in the work of this assembly was 
the appointment of a committee on co- 
operation among commissioners on exami- 
nation standards in the year 1915. This 
committee made a report the following 
year, in which one of its members said, 
“It is my hope that the committee on exam- 
ination standards will, during the coming 
year, subdivide its work in such a manner 
as to assign one, or not more than two sub- 
jects at most, to sub-committees or to vari- 
ous civil service commissions for special 
investigation and study. By limiting the 
investigations of any sub-committee or 
commission to this number of subjects and 
by using a common scientific scheme of 
investigation, we shall, I believe, attain the 
perfection in examination we desire. The 
results attained by any investigating unit 
could be made available to us all thru the 
topic committee on examination standards.” 

In view of these facts, the unhappy con- 
dition of a number of libraries under civil 
service control, the desire of progressive 
civil service authorities to improve the 
civil service, and the movement among 
librarians to standardize library service, is 
it not desirable that there should be agree- 
ment between civil service and library 
authorities with regard to the application 
of civil service principles to library admin- 
istration, particularly on these points: 

(1) Should not civil service principles 
be applied to the selection of civil service 
officials, especially examiners, and if not 
why not? Some of the opposition to the 
extension of civil service among libraries 
arises from the fact that some civil service 
commissioners are simply political ap- 
pointees and some from the fact that gen- 
eral examiners are not only unable to give 
any but general examinations, but are 
sometimes unable even to recognize this 
limitation. If there are any reasons why 
civil service officials should be exempt from 
the rules governing other public officials 
they should be made known. 
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(2) Should not the service of different 
civil service commissions be coordinated 
and examinations standardized? There is 
much distrust of civil service administra- 
tion due to the failure of civil authorities to 
agree among themselves as to the proper 
classification of the service and the proper 
standards of examination. This lack of 
mutual confidence among civil service au- 
thorities begets lack of confidence among 
those they desire to serve. There can be 
little hope of greater respect for the deci- 
sions of civil service officials until they have 
greater respect for their own decisions. 

(3) Should not civil service commis- 
sions co-operate with other professional 
bodies in the elevation and maintenance 
of professional standards? There may well 
be lack of confidence in the local civil 
service examiner on the part of the li- 
brarian or other expert, and the local ex- 
aminer may in turn distrust the local li- 
brarian, but between state and national 
organizations representing civil service 
authorities on the one hand and library 
authorities on the other there should be co- 
operation, and, indeed, must be if sub- 
stantial progress is to be made. 

(4) Ought we not to recognize the im- 
possibility of always securing the best 
candidates thru formal examinations? The 
best that such an examination can do, even 
when personality and experience are care- 
fully rated, is to eliminate the least capable ; 
it must be left to the appointing officer to 
determine who of those certified is best 
fitted for the particular position to be filled. 

I hope that the time will come when 
there may be agreement between the Na- 
tional Assembly of Civil Service Commis- 
sions and the American Library Associ- 
ation with regard to these and all other 
points in which civil service and library 
authorities have a common interest. 

In the meantime we can only seek for 
the improvement of civil service conditions 
in those few states in which civil service 
has already been extended to libraries, and 
endeavor to organize library civil service 
or provide for the certification of librarians 
in the numerous states in which there has 
been no standardization of the service 
either by civil service or library authorities. 
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THE PLACE OF THE TRAINING CLASS IN 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


Tue announcement of the beginning of 

a training class by the Minneapolis Public 
Library, the request from the Los Angeles 
Public Library that its training class be 
given the status of a library school, and 
the entrance of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary into a wider field, again raise the 
question of the place of the training class 
in the scheme of library service. In oth- 
er words, “When is a training class not a 
training class?” That the training class 
has a definite place in the library and that 
it is not the “temporary expedient of a 
poorly organized profession” seem to be 
established facts, but in recognizing these 
facts there are one or two things to be 
said in favor of this method of training 
library assistants which may have been 
overlooked. 

One contribution which the training 
class can make to the library school is 
that of inspiration to the young woman 
who is not quite certain as to which pro- 
fession she will adopt and another is that 
of sifting raw material secured so that 
only those whose personality plus educa- 
tion shall be such as shall warrant a li- 
brarian’s recommendation for her as a li- 
brary school pupil. 

Imagine if you can, those of you who 
live in thickly populated sections, a public 
library which is somewhat isolated pro- 
fessionally as well as geographically. Such 
a library may be the only large one within 
a distance of two thousand miles and the 
nearest library schools are perhaps a 
thousand miles distant, at least. Imagine 
further that the nearest summer school is 
held five hundred miles away. In a city 
so located, neither the young women nor 
their parents know or hear very much 
about professional standards of library 
work, except in connection with the local 
library. Opportunities for educated young 
women in a city of this type may be 
rather limited. If the foreign population 
is small and it is not an industrial center, 
the field for social service is narrow. 


By Rena Reese, Director of Training Classes, Denver Public Library 


Teaching, nursing, and business positions 
are crowded and do not appeal to ali. 
Therefore the few possibilities in domestic 
science, social work, physical training, etc., 
being exhausted, the library is approached 
as an interesting place for the educated 
girl who likes books. I fully realize that 
this is considered a trite if not an amus- 
ing reason for going into library work, but 
it seems to me that it was the motive for 
most of us. We do not see the social serv- 
ice side of our profession until we are weil 
in it, and it certainly should not be amusing 
for a librarian to “like books.” 

It is at this point that the selective 
process of the library which later may 
serve the library school, is brought forth 
for there isn’t any doubt that not only the 
isolated library but all those which use the 
training class method, frankly discourage 
incompetents, those personally unfit and 
“weak sisters” from entering the ranks. 
In cities in which opportunities are limited, 
the library usually attracts a high type of 
young woman and the high school girl 
who is admitted is rarer than the college 
girl, for the former must compete with the 
latter in entrance examinations. The ma- 
jority of the college girls say quite frankly 
that they have entered the class to investi- 
gate its possibilities and to discover whether 
the work pleases them or not. Their im- 
aginations have been stimulated more than 
those of high school girls, and if the 
work of the library and the training class 
appeals to them, they see its wider phases 
and they begin to plan to go to a library 
school. The training class should inspire. 
It has actually done so in many cases and 
has been the means of influencing some 
very desirable pupils to further study. No 
library may claim any credit for the abili- 
ties of such students but it may rightly re- 
joice in an inspirational influence which 
perhaps has been the motive power for 
later successful work. 

While the work of the training class in 
no sense approaches the completeness of 
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the library school course, its principles are 
the same and the path of the library school 
student is smoothed in many ways if she 
has had training class instruction and l:- 
brary experience beforehand. At least she 
knows the vocabulary of the library and is 
able to visualize the subjects which are 
taught to her theoretically. For example, 
] asked for an opinion from a library school 
graduate who entered her school without 
previous training or experience and she 
emphasized this point in particular—that 
when making shelf-list cards she was un- 
able to imagine the real use and value of 
the work and was entirely unable to visual- 
ize a library’s shelf-list. The training class 
pupil learns to write shelf-list cards by 
standard rules and she furthermore learns 
to know their practical value and use. 
She files cards, assists at inventory, marks 
up condemned and missing books and 
learns by every-day contact the applica- 
tions of the rules which have been taught 
to her in class lessons. This is equally 
true of all subjects taught. I have in- 
quired of many young women who have 
been members of training classes, who lat- 
er have been accepted as pupils in library 
schools and have returned to higher grade 
positions in public library service, in re- 
gard to their opinions of the value of train- 
ing class instruction. Without exception 
they give credit to the class for inspiration, 
for knowledge of elementary library sci- 
ence, and as one expressed herself: “I 
knew what they were talking about which 
is more than most beginning library school 
students can say.” Of course, all technical 
works must be done again and in a more 
extensive way, but it may be a comfort 
even to a mighty library school instructor 
to have a pupil who knows the uses of 
bibliographies, indexes, the card catalog, 
many reference books, a charging system, 
etc. 

That it is not only advisable but neces- 
sary to standardize library service, is ad- 
mitted to be true. That standards should 
be as high as possible is also true and the 
value of the training class as an aid in 
standardization should be recognized. ! 
doubt whether there is a public library in 
America whose staff is composed entirely 
of library school graduates or which pays 
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salaries for every one commensurate with 
college education and library school train- 
ing. What then is to be done in order to 
exclude the daughter of the ward politician, 
the worn-out school teacher and the gen- 
erally unfit? Nothing but training class 
requirements can answer this question. 

By “training class” should be meant the 
definite selective method of obtaining li- 
brary students by standards of education 
and competitive examination, the organiza- 
tion of a class which is given lectures and 
class-room work involving problems in 
technical library science, such training to 
be given during certain hours, with prac- 
tice work at the desks and in various 
departments of the library during the re- 
mainder of the day, the course of instruc- 
tion to be continued during a definite period 
of time. This method never should be 
confused (altho it frequently is) with that 
of many libraries which receive as ap- 
prentices two or three or perhaps more 
promising young women in a season, whose 
entire knowledge must be obtained by ob- 
servation and the actual doing of work 
without explanation or reason. This work, 
altho supervised, is not done with its real 
meaning and connection apparent and in 
most cases is done before an insistent and 
hurrying public when time is too limited to 
make explanations of processes or the rea- 
sons for them. That such a misunder- 
standing exists is proven by the fact that 
at the Berkeley meeting in 1915, a few 
heads of training classes attempted to hold 
a little meeting for the discussion of ques- 
tions of interest to themselves, and they 
found their number overwhelmed by the 
librarians who use the apprentice system. 
The result was the diverting of the dis- 
cussions from their proper channels of 
comparisons of methods and professional 
work accomplished into disorganized talk 
on required number of hours to be spent 
in pasting and other equally minute details 
of library administration. That the the- 
oretical and practical are both desirable is 
emphasized by the training class method, 
but the apprentice system fails to give any 
professional value to its pupils and does not 
aid to any extent in the standardization 
of library service. 

At present there are no standards for 
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comparisons among the few libraries which 
use the training class method of standard- 
izing their own service. Can there not be 
something of the kind? The heads of 
training classes have been unable to form 
any sort of an organization as there are 
too few of them and part of the number 
have never met. The most that has been 
accomplished has been a mailing list by 
means of which examination questions, out- 
lines of courses, etc., have been exchanged. 
Many young women who have held posi- 
tions in libraries, make application in other 
libraries, claiming to haye had library 
training. Upon investigation, it is discov- 
ered that they have had apprentice experi- 
ence only. The young women are honest 
in their beliefs for they have never been 
told the difference between the two meth- 
ods. Perhaps their chiefs themselves did 
not know. Can we not have at A. L. A. 
headquarters a registration of all libraries 
which use the training class system? Rec- 
ords should show qualifications for entrance 
including education and age limits, type of 
examination given, length of course with 
outline of subjects taught and lectures 
given, library facilities and working equip- 
ment. Then if a former employe of one 
library applies at another for a position, 
her qualifications for a position as an as- 
sistant will be as definitely standardized 
as tho she were from a library school and 
were qualified to take a higher position. 


EXCHANGE OF ASSISTANTS 

Orner librarians may be interested in 
the record of our experiment in exchang- 
ing assistants. The St. Louis Public Li- 
brary exchanged two assistants last sum- 
mer with two assistants from the Public 
Library at Portland, Oregon, for a period 
of two months each. In both cases these 
assistants paid their own transportation. 
The business arrangement in one case 
was slightly different from that in the 
other. In one we paid the Portland assist- 


ant the same that she was receiving in 
Portland, while they paid ours the same 
amount, which was slightly more than she 
was getting here; in the other we agreed 
that each library should continue paying 
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its own assistant, so that there was no 
question of variation of salaries. This 
last plan, in my opinion, is the better one. 
Our board, at my request, passed a reso- 
lution, approving in general of such ex- 
change of assistants and also of the plan 
of continuing to pay our own assistant her 
salary in the other library, on condition 
that the other library should adopt the 
same plan. 

The results of the exchange were good 
in every way. I hear from both our as- 
sistants and those of the other library that 
the experience was valuable to them, and 
both this library and the one in Portland 
consider that our own assistants benefited 
by the contact with library workers from 
a different field. We should be glad to 
make a considerable number of such ex- 
changes every year. Of course it is eas- 
ier for the assistants themselves to meet 
the cost of transportation in connection 
with their vacations, but from the library’s 
standpoint it would probably be better to 
make the exchange at some other time in 
the year. This might mean that distant 
exchanges would necessarily be made in 
the summer, while those at short range 
might be made at other seasons. 

Some of our efforts at exchange have 
been failures, owing to the stringent civil 
service regulations in other cities. It 
seems to me a pity that these should inter- 
fere with so good a plan. It might be 
well for libraries that are hampered in this 
way to take the matter up with their civil 
authorities and see if some arrangement 
can not be made to pay salaries for work 
done in other cities provided there is recip- 
rocal service. 

Artuur E. Bostwick. 


Books are a part of man’s prerogative, 
In formal ink, they thoughts and voices 
hold, 
That we to them our solitude may give, 
And make time present travel that of old. 
Our life Fame pieceth longer at the 
end, 
And _ books it 
extend. 
—Sir Tuomas OVERBURY. 
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LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


AND NOW—BOOKS ! 

First of all, the following official com- 
munication from Dr. Putnam, General 
Director of the A. L. A. War Service for 
Soldiers and Sailors, should be carefully 
read: 

To the Members of the American Library 
Association : 

The campaign for funds is now (for the 
time) completed. It has yielded returns which 
prove the extraordinary energy and enthusi- 
asm you have put into it. But the sum raised, 
tho large, is meagre compared with the needs. 
$320,000 of it (the grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation) is specifically for buildings— 
which constitute an obligation as well as an 
opportunity. And besides the needs in this 
country there are and will be the needs 
abroad, which will require every effort that we 
can apply to them. 

We shall buy books; but every book bought 
should be offset by at least ten books given. 

So now, the campaign for books. Not for 
any books that may be offered, but for those 
certain to prove useful. You have the neces- 
sary description of these. Ask for specific 
books. You will be likely to get them. 

The responsibility is yours to avoid send- 
ing what will be a wasteful expense to trans- 
port and administer. 

As to magazines, avoid excess. Emphasize 
the suggested list, and of these ship only 
recent issues. 

Except as otherwise instructed ship to the 
central points already designated. 

HERBERT PUTNAM. 


CONTRACTS FOR BUILDINGS SIGNED 


The grant by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion provides for a distinct library build- 
ing at each of the sixteen cantonments, 
and also for buildings at such of the Na- 
tional Guard camps as have a prospect of 
permanence justifying them. 

Contracts for the buildings at the can- 
tonments were signed Oct. 12. They were 
placed with the regular army contractors 
already on the spot, and the work is to be 
done under supervision of the War Depart- 
ment. The buildings conform to the gen- 
eral type adopted for the cantonments, and 
are identical. They are simple structures, 
as shown in the plans printed in the Jour- 
NAL last month, designed to secure the 
maximum of accommodation at the mini- 
mum expense. Each consists of a single 
large hall, 40 by 120 feet, with open shelv- 
ing for 10,000 volumes, and seats for 250 


readers. The cost of each, including furni- 
ture and equipment, is limited to $10,000. 
The plans under consideration for several 
months past, and approved by the Carnegie 
Corporation, were drawn by Edward L. Til- 
ton, an architect of experience in library 
buildings, in consultation with the Library 
War Service Committee and the Office of 
Cantonment Construction. Mr. Tilton con- 
tributed his services; and the contractors 
do their work at cost plus six per cent. 

An offer has been received from an 
anonymous source for a building of the 
same type as the others, to be erected at 
the Great Lakes Training Station. 

When started, the work of erection will 
be rapid and probably will not require more 
than a fortnight. But there will be de- 
lays in the equipment and furniture. The 
orders have been placed, but factories are 
crowded. Freight is also badly congested. 
In some cases it may be necessary to knock 
together temporary benches for the accom- 
modation of readers. 

Besides their direct service these build- 
ings will be centers for receiving and dis- 
tributing books to be served thru the Y. M. 
C. A., the Red Cross, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, and other agencies. Every one of 
these agencies will be utilized, and needs 
to be, for a cantonment covers a large area, 
and a single visit to each of the stations 
(units) in it involves a trip of from ten to 
seventeen miles. 


PRACTICAL WORK UNDER WAY 

Without waiting for the buildings the 
actual service of reading matter is under 
way. It is conservatively estimated that 
200,000 books, to say nothing of magazines, 
have already been gathered, forwarded and 
issued to the men, in part direct, in part 
thru those other agencies. Representatives 
of the Library War Service Committee, 
later “camp librarians,” are already on the 
spot organizing the work. Their reports 
show a great eagerness for reading matter 
on the part of the men and an enthusiastic 
appreciation on the part of the officers. 
One of the latter, commandant at one of 
the camps, writes: 

There is no form of recreation more bene- 
ficial or more diverting to the members of this 
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command than the reading of properly se- 
lected books, magazines, etc. [and] I wish 
every citizen of the United States could bx 
made to appreciate the splendid work that 
is being done by the American Library As- 
sociation in properly placing these books 
in our camp libraries. More important still, 
I hope they will appreciate the necessity for 
contributing money for this purpose. This, 
because a liberal supply of money is neces- 
sary not only for the purchase of books and 
other reading matter but for the services of 
skilled librarians . to make them avail- 
able for use. 

The reports show also that the men 
crave something more than merely recre- 
ative reading; they want books on motor 
cars, gasoline engines, air-planes, and sub- 
marines; war manuals, and _ strangely 
enough, poetry. [This isn’t strange, how- 
ever, to those familiar with the demands 
of the “Tommies” at the front.] One 
librarian reports that 90 per cent of the 
circulation is non-fiction, mostly technical, 
history and French and “war-stuff.” This 
report adds: “A man who came in last 
night almost wept for joy over our few 
remaining books, picked out three or four, 
wanted to do something to help, sat down 
at the machine and made two cards for 
each of 100 books. Another in the after- 
noon came two miles for books for his 
company—afraid some other company 
would get books before his. Nothing would 
do but he must sit down and type an author 
and title list of everything we had, so he 
could post it up and let his men send in 
for what they wanted. ... If we had 10,000 
books to-morrow they would all be de- 
manded inside of a week.” 

At some of the places, for instance the 
Naval Training Station at the Great 
Lakes, many of the men are pursuing sys- 
tematic studies, and want text books in 
mathematics, engineering, history, and 
languages. 

Irrespective of such needs, which in part 
are being specially provided for otherwise, 
it appears that the funds available for pur- 
chase may be applied largely to books of 
a “serious” nature, the “lighter” sort— 
including readable recent fiction—being 
largely supplied by gift. Thousands of 
volumes have been received, but many 
thousands more are needed; and the cam- 
paign for them will be continued as long 
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as the war lasts. So must the campaign 
for funds also, if the war lasts long; for 
the sum raised, tho considerable, is meagre 
compared with the needs to be met. The 
administrative expenses alone will be heavy. 
There won't be any elaborate machinery, 
the paid service will be kept at a minimum; 
the actual service of the books will be free 
from formalities requiring elaborate clas- 
sifications and catalogs and other such 
apparatus. But the points to be reached 
are numerous and remote, and the mass of 
material to be handled a huge one; and 
there must be organization and a system, 
a corps of not merely energetic, but com- 
petent workers, and some responsible rec- 
ords. Otherwise the material won't even 
reach its destination. It will lie congested 
or neglected; it won't be properly discrimi- 
nated, and a lot of it, handled at expense, 
would prove useless. 

And besides the numerous points in this 
country there are the transports (each of 
which may be equipped with a small se- 
lected collection), the naval bases abroad, 
and the camps at the front. Indications 
are that an army of a million men, com- 
posed as this has been, and with definite 
hours available for reading, and little else 
(save the recreation halls) to occupy them 
during those hours, are equivalent to an 
ordinary community of four or five times 
that number. 


THE BOOKS TO BE BOUGHT 


From the preliminary list prepared 
during the summer by a committee of li- 
brarians in New York, selections have been 
made for the initial purchase, which took 
account also of the reports from the camps 
as to what is needed and of the portion 
of this which may be expected by gift. 
This first selection is experimental, and 
the collection will be built up upon its 
results. It consists of but a few hundred 
titles, chiefly non-fiction, from one to six 
copies of each title being sent to each camp. 
The purchases are made direct of the 
publishers, who have agreed generally to 
give a special discount of 50 per cent, and 
arrangements have been made to ship the 
books direct to the camps, so as to save de- 
lay. Many publishers of magazines and 
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newspapers are giving their current issues 
outright. 

This whole branch of the work is being 
supervised by the camp libraries manager, 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Free Libraries Commission, but 
lent for the Library War Service. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS IN GENERAL CHARGE 

The general direction and conduct of the 
work as a whole is from now on to be 
under the Librarian of Congress, and the 
headquarters will be in the Library of 
Congress. This was decided at recent 
meetings of the Library War Service Com- 
mittee at which the need was discussed of 
a single responsible executive to secure the 
prompt and urgent action required. It will 
mean a continuing and intimate co-opera- 
tion with the Commission (of the War 
Department) on Training Camp Activities, 
at whose invitation the American Library 
Association undertook the service; also 
with the Y. M. C. A. and other agencies 
with related purposes and activities. 

The organization at headquarters in- 
cludes, besides the Librarian of Congress, 
Herbert Putnam, and the camp libraries 
manager, Mr. Dudgeon, an executive sec- 
retary, George B. Utley, who, as secretary 
of the American Library Association, has 
been detailed for the purpose, and a dis- 
bursing officer, William L. Brown. The 
American Security and Trust Company of 
Washington remains treasurer of the fund. 
Aiter Nov. 1 subscriptions to the fund 
should be sent directly to the treasurer. 


HONOR ROLL OF UNDERWRITERS 
The list of underwriters to the A. L. A. 
campaign fund, whose prompt co-operation 
and support made possible the campaign 
which has already collected over $1,400,000, 
is as follows: 


American Library Association........ $3,000 
100 
1,000 
Birmingham Public Library........... 1,000 
1,000 
Boston Public Library................ 1,000 
Brooklyn Public Library.............. 1,000 
Carpenter, George O.................. 500 
Chivers Book Binding Co............. 1,000 
Cincinnati Public Library............. 1,000 


Dayton Public Library....... 
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Detrott Public 1,000 
2,000 
John Crerar Library............ 1,000 
Library Bureau .......... 
Minneapolis Public Library...... .. 1,000 
Montgomery, Thomas L........ 100 
New Orleans Public Library......... 1,000 
New York Public Library.... 1,000 
New York State Library...... 1,000 
Providence Public Library............ 1,000 
Riverside Public Library........ Wakes 500 
Rockefeller Foundation ...... 
Washington County Library ....... . 1,000 
Youngstown Free Library.......... .. 1,000 


PERSON NEL 

Of the librarians who are already in 
active service at the camps, some are 
purely volunteers, and the pay of the 
others must be regarded as an_honor- 
arium rather than an adequate com- 
pensation. It was originally expected 
that the professional service at the camps 
would be furnished by volunteers, or by 
men detailed by their libraries, but it seems 
likely that the permanent service will re- 
quire a salaried man whose compensation 
will have to be paid from the fund. But 
for the organization and installation of the 
work in the different camps a man of 
larger quality and experience is needed, 
who can establish the relations and train 
in the other man. With this in mind, Dr. 
Putnam has written to leading librarians in 
different parts of the country, explaining 
the importance of conserving funds so that 
every dollar possible may be saved for 
books, and asking the trustees, as a public 
service, to grant the librarian leave of 
absence for one or two months for the 
purpose of organizing one of these camp 
libraries. The response has been prompt 
and generous, and the work of these trained 
organizers will count for much in getting 
the libraries well started. In addition to 
the paid workers many volunteers will be 
needed, and altho in the beginning it was 
announced that women would not be ad- 
mitted it will be seen from the list below 
that some are already engaged in the work 
and it now seems likely that more will be 
enrolled later. 
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The following either are now in active service or are under assignment for service 


at the camp library indicated: 
Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 


Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 


Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga. 
Camp Upton, Yaphank (L. I.), N. Y. 
Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, O. 


Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 

Camp Meade, Annapolis Junction, Md. 
Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 

Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C. 

Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Camp Grant, Rockford, III. 


Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Ia. 


Camp Funston, Fort Riley, Kan. 


Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark. 
Camp Travis, San Antonio, Tex. 


Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash. 


Camp Green, Charlotte, N. C. 

Camp Sevier, Greenville, S. C. 

Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala. 


Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala. 


Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Camp Beauregard, Alexandria, Louisiana. 


Camp Logan, Houston, Tex. 
Camp McArthur, Waco, Tex. 


Camp Bowie, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


John A. Lowe, Massachusetts Free Library 
Commission. 

Howard L. Hughes, librarian, Public Library, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Under personal supervision of Miss Tommie 
Dora Barker, librarian, Carnegie Library, 
Atlanta. 

Galen W. Hill, librarian, Millicent Library, 
Fairhaven, Mass., to Nov. 15; then 
Champlin, New York, State Library. 

Burton E. Stevenson, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Chillicothe, O., and J. Howard Dice, 
Library Organization Dept., Columbus, O. 

Under direct supervision of Geo. T. Settle, 
librarian, Louisville Free Public Library. 

A. L. Bailey, librarian, Wilmington (Del.) 
Free Institute. 

Henry S. Greene, librarian, State Library, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

W. Josselyn, librarian, Jacksonville, 

la. 

J. S. Cleavinger, librarian, Public Library, 
Jackson, Mich. 

Under supervision of C. B. Roden, acting 
librarian, Chicago Public Library. 

Under supervision of Iowa Library Commis- 
sion and Forrest B. Spaulding, librarian, Des 
Moines Public Library. 

Under supervision of Purd B. Wright, libra- 
rian, Kansas City Public Library. H. O. 
Severance, librarian of the University of 
Missouri, served for several weeks. W. H. 
Kerr, librarian of the Kansas State Nor- 
mal School, Emporia, will take charge for 
November. 

Under supervision of Dorothy D. Lyon, libra- 
rian, Public Library, Little Rock, Ark. 

Under supervision of Elizabeth West, libra- 
rian, Public Library, San Antonio, Tex. 

J. T. Jennings, librarian, Public Library, 
Seattle, and J. B. Kaiser, librarian, Public 
Library, Tacoma, Wash. 

Under supervision of Mary B. Palmer. libra- 
rian, Public Library, Charlotte, N. C. 

: Emmerson, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh. 

F. L. D. Goodrich, assistant librarian, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Under supervision of Carl H. Milam, libra- 
rian, Public Library, Birmingham, Ala. 

J. L. Wheeler, librarian, Public Library, 
Youngstown, O., and F. D. Slocum, New 
York City. 

Whitman Davis, librarian, Mississippi Agri- 
cultural College 

Geo. F. Strong, librarian, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 

Under supervision of Julia Ideson, librarian, 
Public Library, Houston, Tex 

Under supervision of Willard P. Lewis, libra- 
rian, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 

Under supervision of Mrs. Chas. Scheuber, 
librarian, Public Library, Fort Worth. 
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Camp Doniphan, Fort Sill, Okla. 
Camp Cody, Deming, N. Mex. 
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Luther L. Dickerson, librarian, Grinnell Col- 


lege, Grinnell, Ia. 


C. Henry Smith, librarian, University of 


Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Camp Kearney, Linda Vista (San Diego), Cal.I. W. Lawson, San Diego (under general 


SCRAP BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS 


Adopting the British idea, the Chicago 
Public Library has invited the public to 
help in making scrap books for American 
soldiers, and the response has been imme- 
diate and overwhelming. Over seven hun- 
dred of the books were put into the hands 
of volunteers in September, instructions 
being issued with each book. Some beau- 
tifully finished books have already been 
turned in, revealing much skill and thought 
and bearing individual touches of high 
artistic merit. The Chicago Daily News 
has offered to pay for 10,000 scrap books, 
and as soon as the manufacturers are able 
to fill this order, and the books can be 
made up, the library will again issue scrap 
books to all applicants. In these books a 
soft, heavy brown paper, known as “Strong- 
hold Kraft,” is used for the body, in sheets 
of 48x60 inches. One sheet, folded and 
trimmed, makes two 16-page books 14 
inches long by 11 inches high. The cover 
is of brown Kenesaw Rope Bristol, of the 
same shade, which comes in sheets 22!% x 
28%. Cover and body are stitched to- 
gether with two wire staples, or may be 
sewed with stout thread or bright colored 
twine. Books of these materials and di- 
mensions can be made for a little less than 
five cents apiece when the stock is bought 
in bulk. The library scrapbooks bear the 
following title on the front cover: 

A Scrap Book 
For Our Soiprers AND SAILORS 
Mane psy Citizens oF CHIcaco 
Anp THE CuHicaco Pusiic Lrerary 

In Denver also the work of making 
scrapbooks has been systematized, and the 
specifications prepared by Rena Reese, as- 
sistant librarian of the Denver Public 
Library, are so sensible and clear that we 
print them below for the benefit of other 
libraries which are making, or want to 
make, scrapbooks to be given out to their 
library patrons to be filled. 


supervision of Althea Warren, librarian, 


SCRAP-BOOK SPECIFICATIONS SUBMITTED BY 
THE DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Paper 
Kind. Stronghold Kraft, 156 Ib 
Size. 19 by 12. 
Price. Denver quotation per 1000 sheets 
punched $7.50. 


Pages 
20; i. e. 5 double sheets each 9% by 12, 
4 pages to a section. 


Cover 

Kind. Brown buckeye—20 by 25—65 Ib. 

Size. 19 by 12. 

Decoration, Attractive colored picture of 
suitable size so as not to crowd the page 
The American flag or the flags of the allies 
is suggested. 

Price. Denver quotation per 1000 covers 
punched $15.00. 


Punching 
Distance. One in center of back and one 
at each end 4% inches from center hole. 
Tying 
Tie with red, white, and blue string. 
Pictures 
Kind. Preferably colored. Attractive, cheer- 
ful, large enough to be seen easily. 
Arrangement. Jn all cases horizontal so 
that it will not be necessary to turn the 
book in order to see the pictures. More 
than one may be placed on a page if sym- 
metrically arranged and not crowded 
Cutting. Trim off all advertising print and 
large backgrounds. 


Picture post cards 


Avoid their use. In a few cases repro 
ductions of works of art if well selected 
might be permissible. They increase 


weight, however. 


Printed matter 

Envelope stories. One short story for each 
book to be allowed, this story to be com- 
plete, margins neatly trimmed and placed 
in a plain envelope, plain side pasted to 
the page 

Poems. One short poem per book, to be 
pasted directly on a page 

Jokes. Jokes clipped from humorous maga- 
zines and columns may be used 

In all cases avoid war and other horrors. 
Brevity and good print should be con- 
sidered in printed matter for if the patient 
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were able to read at length, he could read 
a magazine. 


Supervision 
All arrangement and work to be supervised 
by public or private school teachers, art 
teachers, library workers, and others quali- 
fied to direct children. 


Weight 
Before pictures are pasted. About 7 oz. 
Avoid thickness of paper in selection of 
pictures so as to reduce added weight to 
a minimum. A _ heavy book cannot be 
handled nor pages turned by sick and 
weak men. 


Miscellaneous 
Remember that these books are for grown 
men and not children and this fact must 
be considered in the selection of pictures 
and printed matter. 


A TYPICAL LOCAL CAMPAIGN 


The first complete campaign report to 
reach the JourNAL office came from the 
Public Library of Stockton, Calif., and it 
is so heartening, and shows such splendid 
enthusiasm and team work, that we print 
Miss Mann's account of some of the plans 
carried on in Stockton and San Joaquin 
county. Their quota was $1000 and the 
district turned in a net total of $1926.23. 


(1) Preliminary Work. At the invitation 
of the Stockton Library board of trustees and 
the librarian, a meeting of prominent men and 
women was held at the library to formulate 
a plan of action, the meeting being presided 
over by Mr. J. A. Sanford, president of the 
board of trustees. It was unanimously decided 
that Stockton and San Joaquin county should 
not only seek to raise our full pro rata, but, 
if possible, to raise more. 

(2) Campaign Director. A committee of 
four was appointed to secure a Campaign 
Director, appoint an Executive Committee and 
a Library War Council of One Hundred. The 
committee went into session immediately and 
secured the acceptance of Mr. Dave S. 
Matthews as campaign director. Mr. Matthews 
is past president of the Stockton Ad Club 
and what is commonly known as a “live 
wire.” The committee met with Mr. Matthews 
and selected an Executive Committee and Li- 
brary War Council of One Hundred. A 
complete campaign was blocked out before 
adjournment. 

The names of the Library War Council 
were divided among the five present and by 
agreement each one selected was interviewed 
personally the following day. It is a pleasure 
to be able to say that every one of the One 
Hundred selected willingly agreed to serve. 

(3) Executive Council. The Executive 
Council consisted of the campaign director, 
the president of the library board, repre- 
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sentatives of the women’s clubs, the city and 
county superintendents of schools, the libra- 
rian and Mr. James A. Barr, who was director 
of congresses at the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion. 

(4) Library War Council. The Library 
War Council consisted of one hundred men 
and women prominent in the commercial, edu- 
cational and social life of the city and county. 
Besides forty selected at large, from one to 
four were selected to represent each of the 
following: The Library, City Schools, the 
County Schools, the Board of Supervisors, 
the City Administration, Church and Social 
Service Organizations, all Women’s Clubs, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, the Clearing House, the Rotary Club, 
the Ad Club, the Central Labor Council, the 
Building Trades Council, the County Defense 
Board, Agricultural Organizations, the Rail- 
roads, the Grocers’ Association, the Auto- 
Trades Association, the Anteros Club, the 
Press, etc., etc. 

(5) Book Plates. Some 15,000 “book plates” 
were printed. Each person contributing one 
dollar or more signed a “book plate.” We 
understand that each plate will be placed in a 
book to be sent to the libraries for the 
soldiers and sailors. 

(6) Placards. Placards like the one shown 
were placed in the Stockton Library, in all 
branch libraries thruout the city, in all school 
rooms, in the banks, and in prominent stores 
in Stockton and other cities and towns of 
the county. 


Library War Fund Campaign Week 


Sept. 24-29, 1917 
Help the Committee of One Hundred 
Raise $1000 


For a Soldier - 


Take it to the Public Library, Branch Libraries or any Bank in Stockton 
Campaign Conducted by the Amercan Litrary Assocation at the Request of the U S Government 


[November, 1917 


(7) Book Exhibits. Book exhibits were ar- 
ranged in prominent corner store windows. 
Placards, “book plates,” flags and patriotic 
appeals for help were features of these dis- 
plays. 

(8) The Churches. Messages were sent to 
all Stockton pastors giving the facts concern- 
ing the Library War Fund and asking that 
the following day’s sermon make reference to 
our campaign. Similar letters, under special 
delivery stamps, were mailed to all pastors in 


Give a Dollar or More - - s 
ForaBook - - - 
| 
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San Joaquin county outside of Stockton 
Splendid co-operation was secured. 

(9) Branch Libraries. Our twenty-nine 
county branch libraries were asked to form 
Branch Library War Councils and to help 
secure contributions in all library centers 
thruout the county. Each custodian was sup- 
plied with “book plates,” placards and full 
suggestions. 

(10) City Schools. Tuesday, Sept. 24, was 
“Library War Council Day” in each of the 
190 rooms of the Stockton schools. In each 
room a lesson was given by teachers on why) 
the “Library War Fund” had been called fo 
and why all should help. At noon this story 
and “book plates” were taken by the stu- 
ents to 5500 homes in the city. Students were 
asked to club together to take “book plates,” 
each student contributing signing a “book plate” 
with the group. An official letter was sent by 
Superintendent Williams to all city teachers. 

(11) County Schools. In a similar way 
Wednesday, Thursday or Friday was “Library 
War Council Day” in the schools of San Joa- 
quin County. Lessons were given, “book 
plates” sent to some 4000 homes and moneys 
collected. 

(12) The Press. We had the cordial co- 
operation of the Stockton press in all our 
plans. This was prearranged on a_ set 
schedule in order to carry the messages of the 
“Library War Council” to the people in a 
sympathetic way. Each paper each day gave 
generous space for terse, pointed, snappy 
stories “from the front” written by the Cam- 
paign Director. 

(13) Special Committees. Committees of 
prominent ladies called on the banks and on 
the larger factories and mills for special con- 
tributions. 

(14) Entertainment Benefit. A musical and 
vaudeville entertainment was given on Friday 
evening, Sept. 27, for the benefit of 
the fund. Some of the best talent in the city 
volunteered for the work. 

(15) Slides and Talks. Slides were pre- 
pared to be shown at the theaters thruout the 
week. 

(16) Follow-up Letters. Letters were sent 
to some 300 prominent men and women call 
ing for contributions. 

(17) Final Meeting. Monday night, Sept. 
23, the first (and final) meeting of the “Li- 
brary War Council“ was held at the library. 
Fach member had been personally invited to 
the meeting. The campaign director sent a 
special circular letter (delivered Monday 
morning) to each member urging attendance 

The campaign director and Mr. Barr gave 
a report on what had been done and made 
definite suggestions for the canvass, which 
began the next morning. A stirring appeal 
for help was made by Mr. Charles L. Neu- 
miller, a leading attorney of the city. Each 
member of the Library War Council was 
given an envelope containing the following: 
(1) Booklet, “Libraries for our Soldiers and 
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Sailors”; (2) Twenty “book plates” ; (3) Cuir- 
cular letter from the Executive Committee 
giving arguments, suggestions, and instructions 
for the canvass. 

(18) Final Call. Thursday, Sept. 20, the 
campaign director sent out his final call to 
the Library War Council urging quick action 
and setting the date for the final report 


(19) Final Canvass. The canvass began 


Tuesday, Sept. 24. It was short and decisive 
The work was thoroly systemat zed ‘he 
city teachers reported to the city superin 
tendent of schools; the county teachers to the 
county superintendent of schools; the custo 
dians of the branch libraries to the county 
librarian: the Library War Council of One 
Hundred to the county librarian 

(20) The Results The total amount raised 
was $1991.18, and the expenses of the cam 
paign were $64.95, leaving a net total ot 
$1926.23. The amounts secured thru the vari 
ous agencies were as follows: 
Team Workers of the Committee « f One 


Hundred. $888.28 
Ansel Williams, city superintendent o1 
schools Raised in cit) schools... 450.50 


John Anderson, county sup rintendent 
of schools. Raised in schools outside 


of Stockton. 255.05 
Benefit concert. 139.50 
County Free Library. Raised by cus 

251.75 


NEWARK’S FOLLOW-UP LETTER 

In Newark the Public Library followed 
up its campaign for the war fund with the 
following letter, which the clergy were re- 
quested to read to their congregations on 
Educational Sunday, October 14: 

Libraries thruout the United States have 
been engaged in collecting books and a million 
dollar fund to equip and administer field 
libraries for our soldiers. This is perhaps the 
most direct means we can take to jon with 
the many forces working all over the country 

Another expression of patriotism is the 
library’s endeavor to bring to the attention 
of the people the literature of democracy 

The first patriotic thrills should foretell a 
more intelligent understanding Realization 
of our aims must come not thru a hate or 
fear propaganda but with an educational 
campaign to study problems brought out in 
this war 

Your library is equipped to supply current 
information regarding the European War and 
America’s part in it, and the history of the 
development of democracy 

The library staff will recommend hooks for 
individual requests and prepare dehate out- 
lines and programs for club discussion on the 
rights of the State versus the Individual, 


/ 
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religion and international crises, the ethics of 
war and peace or any subject related to the 


war. 

The Public Library has been called the peo- 
ple’s university. It is one of the most demo- 
cratic institutions which you help to support. 
It asks you on this Educational Sunday to 
consider the service it may render while our 
nation is at war. 

So that it may have more money to buy 
books, the Newark library has decided to 
economize by discontinuing the sending of 
postals and letter notices to readers whose 
books are overdue, thus saving both in 
stationery and postage and in clerical work. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB IN ALBANY 

In Albany, N. Y., the Army and Navy 
Club, established by the Albany branch of 
the Association Opposed to Women’s Suf- 
frage, is supplying books, magazines, pho- 
nograph records, and games to seven New 
York groups. A room in the basement of 
the Education Building has been placed at 
the disposal of the club, and here large 
book racks have been placed and the books 
are cataloged and prepared for shipment. 
The magazines received are stamped with 
the number of the company to which it is 
sent, and the words “From the Army and 
Navy Club, Albany, New York.” Members 
of the State Library staff have offered their 
services in listing the books, and donors 
are thanked by postcard immediately on 
receipt of gift. Many persons are sub- 
scribing monthly to magazines for the sol- 
diers and sailors, and many send from ten 
to a dozen as soon as they are read. More 
than five hundred packs of playing cards 
have been donated. At present books go 
to the battleship New York, the roth N. Y. 
Infantry, “B” troop, and companies A, B, 
C, and D. Several cases have also gone 
out to base hospital 18 in France. 


A. L. A. RED CROSS AMBULANCE 
FUND 

At the Louisville conference of the 
A. L. A. it was proposed at one of the gen- 
eral meetings that the members of the 
Association, as an immediate evidence of 
their earnest desire to do their “bit,” sub- 
scribe to an ambulance fund for an 
A. L. A. Red Cross Ambulance. The pro- 
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posal met with warm response and a num- 
ber present subscribed or gave at once. 
The undersigned has been requested by the 
Association to take charge of all arrange- 
ments connected with this fund. All effort 
to solicit further subscriptions was tem- 
porarily abandoned while the million dol- 
lar drive was under way. With all who 
now feel so inclined therefore, send in 
their contributions as soon as convenient? 

As a report of progress, the chairman 
presents the following letter, the latest re- 
ceived from the American Red Cross at 
Washington, in response to inquiries made 
because of certain rumors which it was 
desired to verify. 

: August 8, 1917. 
“Dear Miss Hitchler :— 

The entire question of ambulances here in 
Washington has been turned over to me and 
your letter of July 16th has been called to 
my attention. 

We are not yet able to send Ford ambu- 
lances to France but we have, however, sev- 
eral other uses for money intended for the 
ambulance service. Several of our Base Hos- 
pitals need ambulances of the larger type, 
that is a G. M. C. three-quarter (34) ton truck 
chassis with regulation United States Army 
ambulance body. This costs now approxi- 
mately $1900 delivered to the hospital here. 
These will be shipped to France some time 
soon for service with the United States 
troops and it seems to me a very fitting use 
for ambulance money. In addition to this, 
the Medical Corps of the United States Army 
are very anxious to receive gifts of ambu- 
lances thru us, preferably of the larger type. 
One of the most pressing needs, however, is 
for kitchen trailers for use with the am- 
bulance companies now mobilized at Allen- 
town and soon to go to France for service. 
Each section requires a kitchen trailer. These 
cost $725 apiece delivered in New York and 
we require immediately about one hundred 
of them. 

If you raise money for any of the above 
purposes there will be no expense keeping 
them up as they are turned over to the 
United States Government and all up-keep 
charges are taken care of by them. May I 
suggest that since it will probably take some 
time to conduct a campaign to raise money 
that you keep it as general as possible? The 
ambulance situation of course changes from 
day to day and it might be that by the time 
you have raised your money, we can send an 
ambulance to France, Russia, Italy, or Greece. 
In other words, we would definitely prefer 
to have you raise the money for ambulance 
purposes in general so that we may use the 
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funds when they become available for what- 
ever purpose seems most necessary at the 
time. I realize that it is much easier to raise 
money for specific purposes but I feel quite 
sure that if you will explain the situation, you 
will be able to raise the money as | suggest. 

I hope that you will pardon these sugges- 
tions on my part, but it really seems to me that 
this is the best outlet at present for funds 
which are intended for ambulance purposes. 
Let me express our deep appreciation of your 
patriotic interest and the hope that you will 
see fit to send us some money with which 
to purchase either one of these large am- 
bulances or a kitchen trailer. 

Yours very truly, 
WeLtts BLANCHARD, 
Department of Military Relief. 

Including an anonymous contribution of 
$500, a total of $850 has been received thus 
far. 

As it is practically impossible to keep the 
various subscribers informed of every step 
taken, and freedom of action is imperative 
if results are to be attained, the chairman, 
unless otherwise instructed, will assume 
that all contributions may be used in a 
manner deemed best by her, after careful 
consideration and consultation with ex- 
perts. Just two questions: Does anyone 
want his contribution returned? May I go 
ahead? Any suggestions will be gratefully 
received by 

Teresa Hitcuer, Chairman. 


WAR LIBRARIES ABROAD 

In the July Library World F. W. T. 
Lange has an article based on one first 
printed in the March issue of Le Mercure 
de France, on “War libraries: their proper 
constitution and extent.” 

“It is really owing to the limitations of 
their particular functions,” Mr. Lange 
quotes the French writer as saying, “that 
the Bibliothéque Nationale serves such a 
purpose only feebly (by means of the law 
of compulsory deposit of French works)— 
that the Library of the Sorbonne (refer- 
ence will be made later to the bibliography 
being prepared by the librarian, Monsieur 
A. Maire), and that the Municipal Libra- 
ries should have in their minds merely 
France, its towns and departments. But it 
is none the less a necessity that a really 
World-Wide Library and a World-Wide 
Museum of the War should be formed. . . . 


Hence there arose with us the ‘Musée de 
la Guerre,’ created by M. and Mme. Henri 
Leblanc, with the same world-wide idea 
as that of the Berlin Library, but 1 would 
add that while this museum is already or- 
ganized and classified, Berlin’s is still in 
process of formation. In the same manner 
came into being the War Fund of the Li- 
brary of the City of Lyons, established by 
a decree of the Mayor, M. Heriot, an ex- 
ample which has been followed by a num- 
ber of municipal libraries. 

“And, just as M. Henri Leblanc is, on 
a more or less methodical plan, having a 
catalog drawn up, so M. Cantinelli, cura- 
tor of the Library at Lyons (a specialist in 
such work), has brought out the first part 
of a catalog of the ‘Fonds de la Guerre.’ 
It only claims to be a small contribution 
towards a general bibliography, altho it is 
to consist of seventeen parts, with, no 
doubt, many supplements in addition. Each 
part is to contain one thousand titles of 
works or articles (Paris: ‘Editions et Li- 
brairie.’ 1st Part. January, 1917, 5fr. per 
part). This bibliography is compiled on 
the decimal classification system of Melvil 
Dewey, and the same will be rendered easy 
for reference by means of three indexes, 
viz., an analytical index of topics, an index 
of authors, and a table of the classification. 

“The classification of the catalog of the 
Fonds de Guerre Lyonnais is:— 


I. Classification générale et mondiale. 

Histoire générale de la Guerre dans toutes 
les langues—Essais généraux sur la Guerre— 
Histoire anecdotique de la Guerre—Periodi- 
ques consacrés a la Guerre. 

Tablettes chronologiques, éphémérides de la 
Guerre ;—Ouvrages d’enseignement sur la 
Guerre;—Melanges sur la Guerre ;—Icono- 
graphie ;—Histoire locale de la Guerre ou 
pendant la Guerre;—La Guerre et la Biblio- 
graphie Générale ;—La Guerre et le Livre ;— 
La Guerre et les publications périodiques ;— 
La Guerre et la Presse (censure) ;—La Guerre 
et les Publications officialles des gouverne- 
ments ;—La Guerre et les livres pour enfants. 


Il. Grandes Divisions. 

1. La Guerre et la Philosophie—2 La 
Guerre et la Religion— 3. La Guerre et les 
sciences sociales (politique, économie politique 
et sociale, droit administratif, art militaire en 
général, assistance et prévoyances sociales, 
enseignement commerce, coutume).—4. La 
Guerre et la Linguistique—s. La Guerre 
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et la Science (mathématiques, astrono- 
mie, physique, chimie, géologie, botanique, 
zoologie).—6. La Guerre et les Sciences ap- 
pliquées (médecine, art de l'ingénieur, agri- 
culture, économie domestique, moyens de com- 
muniquer, chimie industrielle, industries di- 
verses, petites industries, industries du bati- 
ment et de la construction) —7. La Guerre et 
l'Art (esthétique, art des jardins, architecture, 
sculpture, art du dessin (peinture, gravure, 
photographie, musique, fétes et sports).—8. 
La Guerre et la Littérature (dans tous les 
pays: poésie, chanson, théatre, roman, élo- 
quence, satires et parodies).—9. La Guerre et 
V'Histoire (vestiges archéologiques, carto- 
graphies, biographies classées par nationalités, 
listes des victimes, monographies individu- 
elles). 

“Such is the Lyons Classification—util- 
itarian and practical above all. 

“How have the Germans, in their turn, 
conceived the organization of the Library 
which, if we are to believe them, will con- 
stitute the richest and most reliable col- 
lection of documents on the present war? 

The following general plan will show: 


I. Journaux, périodiques et feuilles humo- 
ristiques publiés en Allemagne et dans les pays 
alliés. 

II. Journaux, périodiques et feuilles hu- 
moristiques des pays neutres et ennemis. 

Ill. Journaux de camps et de tranchées. 

III. bis. Feuilles d’annonces et program- 
mes. 

IV. (1). Faits allemands.—Livres, feuilles 
volantes, prospectus, chroniques de la guerre, 
contes, souvenirs, relations, mémoires, collec- 
tions de lettres de campagnes, imprimées, 
calendriers, indicateurs de chemins de fer, 
écrits pour la jeunesse, chants de soldats, 
musique de guerre, discours, etc. 

IV. (2). Préhistoire de la guerre—Les 
livres diplomatiques et tous les écrits s’y rat- 
tachant. ; 

IV. (3). Politique intérieure et extérieure 
pendant la guerre 

IV. (4). Avis de l'armée et de la flotte— 
Affiches de mobilisation, ordres d’appel, &c. 

IV. (5). Secours de guerre—Lutte contre 
les maladies contagieuses, hdépitaux, ambu- 
lances, ete. 

IV. (6). Organisation intérieure pendant la 
guerre—( Etats, provinces, communes). 

IV. (7). Journaux, feuilles d’avis et de ren- 
seignement pour l’étranger—La compagne de 
presse mensongére de l’ennemi. 

IV. (8). Le droit.—Droit des gens maritime, 
commercial, moratorium, etc. 

IV. (9). Economie sociale—Monnaie, em- 
prunts, impots. 

IV. (10). Commerce.—Avis des banques, 
bourses, etc 

IV. (11). Travail—Chimie, technique, ma- 
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tiéres premi¢res.—Rapports de bourses du tra- 
vail, voyages maritimes, etc. 

IV. (12). Vie économique.—Prix courants, 
questions alimentaires, politique de famine de 
l’ennemi. 

IV. (13). Etat civil—Statistiques, travail 
des femmes, questions féminines, réforme 
agraire, etc. 

IV. (14). Les peuples et les races.—Juifs, 
musulmans, coloniaux, etc. 

IV. (15). Philosophie. 
occultisme. 

IV. (16). Théologie—Sermons d’aumoniers, 
priéres, missions religieuses, etc. 

IV. (17). Hautes Ecoles. — Enseignement 
durant le guerre. 

IV. (18). Influence de la guerre sur les 
arts—Art populaire décoratif, expositions de 
guerre, etc. 

V. Ecrits sur la guerre des pays alliés, 
neutres et ennemis. (Méme nomenclature que 
pour le paragraphe IV.). 

VI. Production des arts graphiques.—Cartes 
géographiques, dessins, gravures, photogra 
phies, ex-libris, etc. 

VII. Manuscrits et formulaires—Lettres de 
soldats, placards, cartes de pain, de viande, 
passeports, laisser-passer, etc. 


Ethique, pacifisme, 


“Thus there are seven main divisions: 
the history of German events and of for- 
eign events forming, so to speak, a general 
history of the world’s life during the war. 
The Lyons classification, likewise, in- 
cludes all such matter in its program, but 
gives it in a special form. The great dif- 
ference between the Lyons conception and 
the German way of thought appears to me 
to lie especially in the point of rarity, doc- 
uments of interest of the moment, papers 
of fugitive interest. Lyons seems to want 
to pass over the event itself—the written 
or printed document which remains un- 
alterable—and which only serves to inform 
as to the opinions and fancies of the mo- 
ment. Take, for instance, the ex-libris 
which Berlin is careful not to omit! 

“Rarities, leaflets, posters, illustrations! 
I know how difficult it is for our Latin 
classicism to accord such a_ small place 
alongside the book or printed matter. But 
without them there will be no really com- 
plete library of the war. 

“Monsieur Cantinelli so clearly under- 
stood this that he had the excellent idea, 
on which he deserves to be warmly congrat- 
ulated, of adding in the first part of his 
catalog four German illustrations of impor- 
tant documents. 
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PROPOSED LIBRARY SECTION FOR 
MODEL CITY CHARTER 

A SPECIAL committee appointed by the 
National Municipal League to draft a li- 
brary section for the proposed model city 
charter, has submitted the following as its 
report: 

Before giving the draft of the proposed 
section we wish to record our conviction 
(which is also the conviction of the Amer- 
ican Library Association as expressed by 
the unanimous adoption oi the report ot 
its special committee on the relation be- 
tween the library and the municipality) that 
education is a matter of state concern rath- 
er than merely of local concern, and there- 
fore, so tar as possible the state should 
provide by general laws for the education 
of all the people of the state; and further- 
more, that the public library should every- 
where be regarded as a most important part 
ot the educational machinery of the state. 

Where there is no suitable state law pro- 
viding for the organization and administra- 
tion of a public library, it is appropriate 
for the city itself to provide for such or- 
ganization and maintenance under general 
home rule provisions, by including in the 
city charter such library provision. It is 
for such cities especially,therefore, that the 
tollowing draft is submitted: 


DRAFT OF THE LIBRARY SECTION OF THE PRO- 
POSED MODEL CITY CHARTER 

Section 1. The City Commission (or the 
Mayor and Common Council) shall have 
power to establish a public library and shall 
appoint a board of five persons (to which 
board women shall be eligible) to admimister 
the public lhbrary so established, or to ad- 
munister an existing public library of the city. 
kach member of such library board shall 
serve, without compensation, ior a term of 
five years, one retiring each year, after hav- 
ing determined by lot on first appointment 
which shall serve for one, two, three, four, 
and five years respectively. A member of this 
board may be removed by the City Commis- 
sion for neglect of duty or conduct detri- 
mental to the best interests of the library 
after charges have been preferred in writing 
and the member has been given the oppor- 
tunity of defense. Vacancies for the unex- 
pired term of any members shall be filled by 
the City Commission. 

Section 2. This board shall be known as 
the Board of Library Commissioners (or 
directors or trustees) of the city of ......... 
The board shall have the powers of a public 
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corporation and shall have full control over the 
maintenance and operation of the public li- 
brary of the city of ............ , within the 
limitations of this charter and the general laws 
of the state. It shall adopt rules, stating the 
general terms on which the library may be 
used by the public, and shall have power to 
enforce the same The board may receive 
gifts and bequests, acquire and transfer prop- 
erty, real and personal, act as trustee for the 
same, sue and be sued. It shall manage all 
libraries owned by the city and may contract 
with other public bodies, within and without 
the city, to render library service. 

Section 3. Annually in the levying of taxes 
for municipal purposes the City Commission 
shall levy not less than ..... mills on each 
dollar of the assessed valuation of the city, 
for the support and development of the public 
library 

Section 4. All moneys collected for the use 
of the library whether by taxation or other- 
wise, shall be in the custody of the city 
treasurer and shall be paid out by him on 
vouchers duly attested by the board and audit- 
ed by the proper city authorities. 

In the case of a gift offered to the library 
on conditions involving the performance of 
certain acts annually, the board shall refer to 
the City Commission the matter of such gift 
and its conditions, which shall be confirmed 
by the City Commission by ordinance in the 
form of a contract, before the same shall be- 
come operative. 

Section 5. The library board shall appoint 
and promote all employees of the library for 
merit only, and the board shall adopt and use 
such measures as will in its best judgment con- 
duce to this end. It shall have full power to 
dismiss any employees for stated cause, after 
such employee has been given the opportunity 
of a hearing 

Section 6. The library board shall submit 
to the City Commission an annual report of 
its work in detail, together with its receipts 
and expenditures, within thirty (30) days 
after the close of the fiscal year 
H. Ranck, Librarian Grand 

Rapids (Mich.) Public Library, 
Chairman, 

J. C. Dawa, Librarian Free 
Library, Newark, N 

Drew B. Harr, Late Librarian Public 
Library, Somerville, Mass., U.S.R., 
O.M.C. 

Harrison W. Craver, Director of 
the Library of the United Engi- 
neering Societies, New York City 

Rostwick, Librarian Pub- 

lic Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


Public 


FE 


A FEDERAL Civil service examination for 
library assistants, both men and women, 
for positions paying from $720 to $1500 
a year, will be held Nov. 7. 
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FORBES LIBRARY, NORTHAMPTON, 
IS REMODELLED 

Wuewn the Forbes Library reopened, 
Sept. 4, the city of Northampton, Mass., 
had a library that had increased its book 
capacity from 125,000 to 400,000 volumes; 
a library, which by its union with the 
Northampton Public Library, is the fifth 
largest institution open to the general pub- 
lic in Massachusetts and the largest public 
library in a city of 20,000 population in 
the country. 

During the summer many changes were 
made in the building—the new steel 
stack erected, electricity introduced, the 
old wooden stacks put in place upstairs, the 
walls retinted, the loan desk enlarged, and 
the floors done over. The absorbing of 
the Northampton Public Library and the 
changing of the books from the wooden 
to the steel stacks entailed the handling 
several times of over 175,000 volumes, an 
approximate weight of over 250 tons. 

Over and above this purely physical la- 
bor, the 132,000 volumes of the Forbes 
were inventoried, and the books of the 
Northampton Public Library checked up, 
showing 30,000 duplicates and over 10,000 
non-duplicates. Half of these non-dupli- 
cates were incorporated in their proper 
places in the Forbes. 

The making of the new Forbes began 
in November, 1916, when the 42,000 books 
of the Northampton Public Library were 
moved and stored, all in their proper 
places on their own shelves, on the second 
floor of the Forbes. This was accom- 
plished without interrupting the service. 
Last February the Forbes volumes and 
their wooden stacks were also moved up- 
stairs, clearing the stack room on the 
ground floor for the installation of the 
new steel stack. Each shelf of books was 
eacried up in individual trays so that, when 
the case was emptied and carried up, the 
books were easily replaced in their proper 
order. The entire library was moved in 
two weeks. 

Engineers had tested the floor strength 
and planned for the location of the new 
steel stack to replace the wooden one in- 
stalled when the library was built, 1891- 
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94. A glass and steel mezzanine floor, 
connected by five stairways with the main 
floor and so arranged that there is ventila- 
tion between each book range, has been 
erected. This mezzanine floor extends into 
the bay windows at the west end, which 
are furnished with chairs and tables for 
readers’ use. 

The new steel stack reaches up thru this 
mezzanine floor and is the largest two- 
story stack ever erected by the Library 
Bureau. It contains 128 ranges or nearly 
six miles of shelving. It weighs approxi- 
mately 125 tons and has a capacity of 250,- 
ooo volumes, a greater capacity than the 
stack just installed in the new Amherst 
College Library. 

Once the new stack was installed the 
work of replacing the books in it began. 
This work was most carefully planned by 
the librarian to facilitate the use of the 
books and to allow for the library's 
growth. The new mezzanine floor made 
it advisable, for the public’s convenience, 
to locate the four large and often-used 
classes of fiction, literature, travel, and 
bound periodicals on the ground floor, the 
last right next to the reference room. His- 
tory, biography, science, technology, soci- 
ology, religion, philosophy, etc., were 
placed on the mezzanine floor. At the end 
of every row are brass label-holders with 
labels guiding the reader to the general 
class of books in that range, while indi- 
vidual shelf labels have been provided to 
show exactly the volumes on each shelf. 
The greater capacity of the new steel stack 
has made it possible to use rooms upstairs 
that were formerly storage places for 
books that could not be placed in the 
wooden stack. They are now used by the 
special departments. 

The south-east room, formerly shared by 
the art and medical departments, is now 
entirely given over to the latter. The next 
room to this, at the head of the stairs, will 
be the Northampton room, where certain 
rare books and all Northampton books 
will be kept. This collection includes not 
only all books about Northampton, but also 
reports of local organizations, public insti- 
tutions, and city departments, together with 
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books published in Northampton and 
books by Northampton authors. This is 
already a rare collection of valuable rec- 
ords and books of great local interest, and 
it promises to be one of the most notable 
departments of the Forbes. 

The north-west room will be the chil- 
dren’s room. Wall shelves from the old 
stack will hold the juvenile books, while 
the natural history collections, reference 
books, children’s periodicals, miniature 
work-tables and a separate catalog, all un- 
der the direct care of a special attendant, 
will give the young people their own com- 
plete public library. In the long central 
hall are the wooden stacks of the North- 
ampton Library, with a capacity of 35,000 
volumes, where the duplicates of that li- 
brary are shelved. The large, light room 
at the south-west now holds the old wooden 
stack, fitted complete with its own lighting 
system. Here are the important art and 
music departments, the maps and public 
documents, bound periodicals in foreign 
languages and newspaper files. 

The re-making of the Forbes gave the 
opportunity to do much work that will in- 
crease the library's facilities for service, 
and Northampton now has reason to be 
proud of having, in the Forbes Library, 
the largest and most efficiently equipped 
library of any city of its size. 


A great book that comes from a great 
thinker—it is a ship of thought, deep- 
freighted with truth, with beauty too. It 
sails the ocean, driven by the winds of 
heaven, breaking the level sea of life into 
beauty where it goes, leaving behind it a 
train of sparkling loveliness, widening as 
the ship goes on. And what a treasure it 
brings to every land, scattering the seeds 
of truth, justice, love, and piety, to bless 
the world in ages yet to come.—THEODORE 
PARKER. 


When the child has learned to love good 
literature, he absorbs the life-giving ele- 
ments from it as naturally as he takes the 
health-giving portions from the air he 
breathes.—L. H. Jones. 
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LIBRARY WEEK IN ST. PAUL AND 

THE NEW CENTRAL BUILDING 

THE new central library building in St. 
Paul was dedicated Weanesday, Oct. 10. 
The library was open for inspection from 
3 until 1o p.m. A committee of representa- 
tives of the leading civic and business or- 
ganizations and women’s clubs were pres- 
ent to assist the library statf in receiving 
visitors. 

A flag raising conducted by the Boy 
Scouts preceded the formal exercises at 4 
o'clock. At the latter addresses were made 
by the president of the St. Paul Associa- 
tion, by a representative of the library 
board of 1863, by the architect, by the 
mayor, by the commissioner of education, 
and by the librarian. 

In receiving the keys of the building to- 
gether with a copy of the Bible, the first 
book presented to the institution at the time 
of its establishment in 1857, the librarian 
said: 

“In behalf of the library staff I have the 
honor to accept the responsibility which you 
place upon us. I pledge to you our loyal 
support in carrying out those library poli- 
cies which are approved by you. I promise 
you our best endeavor to be of service to 
the people of this great city,—both in the 
ordinary service of life in the provision of 
books of common use and interest, and also 
in the extraordinary service of the manu- 
facturer, the business man, and others who 
require special, and even expert service. 

“I accept this key as the key to knowl- 
edge, that treasury of knowledge which 
must be made ours if as individuals we 
are to attain the highest success and if as 
a community, we are to make that progress 
which brings honor to a city among its own 
citizens and fame among other cities of 
the land. 

“I accept this holy book as the repre- 
sentative of the highest wisdom in all the 
literature of the world, that wisdom which 
does most to promote justice in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs and most to 
promote the welfare and happiness of in- 
dividuals. 

“From a certain point of view the best 
of our modern literature may be looked 
upon simply as our Newest Testament. And 
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from that point of view librarianship is a 
kind of priesthood, and the librarian in 
taking the vows of his profession puts 
himself under obligation to distribute only 
the best among books and to serve only the 
highest welfare of the individual and of 
the community. 

“I cannot allow this opportunity to pass 
without placing on record my sense of 
obligation to the members of the library 
board under whom this building was 
planned, and my deep sense of obligation 
to one who by years of quiet and efficient 
service endeared herself to her associates 
and to her fellow citizens, my gentle prede- 
cessor. 

“T must also express my keen sense of 
appreciation of the work done by my col- 
leagues during these last years—work un- 
paralleled in amount and done under ex- 
ceptionally trying circumstances.” 

A congratulatory address was presented 
by a representative of the board of trus- 
tees of the Public Library of Minneapolis. 

At 8 o'clock there was an address by Dr. 
Marion L. Burton, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Music was furnished by the Central High 
School Orchestra, and the Boy Scouts acted 
as ushers. 

During the same weck three new branch 
library buildings also were dedicated, ex- 
ercises for the children being held in the 
afternoon, and for adults in the evening. 


THE BUILDING 

The unique feature of the new central 
library building is its provision for two li- 
braries under one roof, one the foundation 
of the late James J. Hill, the other main- 
tained and administered by the city. 

The architecture of the building is that 
of the Italian Renaissance. The exterior 
is of selected pink Tennessee marble, while 
the principal rooms of the interior are fin- 
ished in vesta grey Mankato stone. The 
woodwork thruout is of maple impregnated 
with a soft green stain, in harmony with 
the color of the stone work. The floors 
are of cork tile. 

The entrance lobby is distinguished by a 
sculptured frieze in which lettered panels 
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alternate with symbolic groups represent- 
ing Knowledge, Instruction, Science, and 
the Arts. At the right of the entrance is 
the delivery or open shelf room. The ceil- 
ing of this room is decorated in blue, grey, 
and silver, animated by medallions in full 
color depicting the Muses, Graces, Fates, 
and Furies, painted by Lee Woodward Zeig- 
ler, director of the St. Paul Institute School 
of Art. The ceiling of the periodical room, 
at the left of the entrance, is similarly 
decorated in blue, grey, and gold, the trans- 
verse structural beams carrying an inter- 
lacement very characteristic of the best 
work of the Renaissance, as illustrated in 
the decoration of the library of the Duomo 
of Siena, and the longitudinal beams, an 
equally interesting detail consisting of ara- 
besques and printers’ marks or initials. The 
bookshelves, tables, and chairs in this room 
are also notable reproductions of the best 
work of the craftsmen of the same period. 

On the second floor, adjoining the book 
stacks, is the general reference room. In 
the ceiling of this room the cartouche in 
the central panel bears the seal of the li- 
brary, the sword of St. Paul, typifying the 
City, supported by books and torches. On 
the soffits of the structural beams are in- 
scribed the names of the greatest thinkers 
of all time. 

At the left of the lobby are three special 
reference rooms devoted to civics and re- 
lated social sciences, industrial arts, and 
fine arts. 

On the third floor, adjoining the book 
stacks, is the accessions room. At the left 
are the librarian’s office, the staff rooms, 
and the exhibition room. 

On the ground floor, are the newspaper 
room, the children’s room, the teachers’ 
room, and the auditorium. 

The west wing of the building is occu- 
pied by the book stacks, the east wing by 
the Hill Reference Library. The latter is 
built in the cathedral style. 

The architect of the building, Electus D. 
Litchfield of New York, was assisted in 
planning the building by the late Charles 
C. Soule of Brookline, Mass. 

The total cost of the building was about 
one and a quarter million dollars. 
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THE NEW CENTRAL BUILDING 
OF THE INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

In 1913 the Indianapolis Board of School 
Commissioners was empowered by an act 
of the State Legislature to issue bonds for 
$00,000 to build a new central library 
building in Indianapolis and to select an 
architect to prepare plans and supervise its 
erection. Mr. Van Buren Magonigle of 
New York City was chosen as the profes- 
sional advisor. Following a very interest- 
ing competition, judged by three experts 
on library construction, the plans submitted 
by the firm of Paul P. Cret, and Zant- 
zinger, Borie and Medary, architects, of 
Philadelphia, were chosen. The firm of 
George A. Fuller and Company of New 
York secured the contract for the construc- 
tion of the building. 

As is fitting in the State of Indiana, the 
exterior of the building is of Bedford lime- 
stone, having a base of Vermont granite 
and concrete roof and floors. The interior 
finish in wood is Indiana quarter-sawed 
white oak and much of the carving in 
wood, stone and ornamental plaster was 
done on the site. It is worthy of note that 
none of the service rooms lie below the 
ground level, giving ideal protection against 
dampness. The varying floor levels are an 
interesting feature of the construction, re- 
lieved by unusual inclined passageways and 
short flights of steps. An air of seclusion 
is obtained by the high wall and the gar- 
dens at each side. Hedges and decorative 
evergreens will eventually serve to unify 
the building and grounds. Bronze candela- 
bra and powerful lights hidden behind each 
pillar at the entrance give a flood of light 
yn the outside of the building. Two great 
stone pedestals for statuary groups or fig- 
ures form the decorative feature of the 
south side of each wing. 

The inspiration in the design of the 
building was the classic Greek Doric archi- 
tecture. The building has three stories 
and a basement; the two wings, céntaining 
the reading and reference rooms, and the 
main delivery room and the stack rooms 
forming four sides of a large court and air 
well, traversed by a bridge for direct serv- 
ice. The bronze tablets, one on each of 
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the massive wrought iron gates at the main 
entrance, bear this inscription: 


“These gates are the gift of the children 
of Indianapolis in loving remembrance of 
their friend, James Whitcomb Riley.” 


The swinging doors behind them bear the 
happy phrase of, “Friendly books welcome 
you.” 

3oth within and without the building the 
great names of all literature are carved in 
the stone. On the east is the side entrance 
to the auditorium and the children’s room, 
the latter being locally termed “The Riley 
Room for Children.” The inscription over 
the east doorway reads, “This door opens 
on land given to the people of Indianapolis 
by James Whitcomb Riley.” On either 
side of the entrance are stone medallions 
portraying groups of children such as the 
poet loved. 

In passing thru the Riley gates at the 
front entrance one finds himself in the 
spacious stone lobby which leads on the 
east to the auditorium and children’s room 
and on the west to the administrative group 
of offices. Public telephone booths and a 
check room are conveniently placed near 
the entrance. Directly in front of the en- 
trance opens the delivery room, a great 
open-shelf room with a capacity for 25,000 
books. This room is one hundred feet 
long and forty-five feet wide, occupying 
the entire front wing, with walls of lime 
stone and caen stone. 

The most striking part of the room is 
the very unusual ceiling whose units of 
vivid color, as well as the pictured stories, 
are remarkably executed. The pageant of 
Indiana is portrayed in five plaques, de 
picting the meeting of the Indians and 
the white men, the treaties with the In- 
dians, pioneer cart and procession, and the 
buffalo hunt. Conventionalized forms of 
Indiana flora and fauna alternate with the 
book marks of the old printers and the 
signs of the zodiac. The spaciousness of 
the delivery room is increased by the en- 
circling gallery, a great room in itself 
which is approached by a flight of broad 
marble stairs at each end of the room. Two 
huge vases of unusually beautiful Vermont 
marble crown the top of each flight of stairs 
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and two smaller ones of the same type are 
placed above the steps at the entrance. 
Underneath the clock above this entrance 
are inscribed these words: 

Time by minutes slips away 

First the hour and then the day 

Small the daily loss appears 

Yet it soon amounts to years. 
The balcony is especially inviting with its 
generous supply of Windsor chairs and 
small reading tables. The architect has 
been particularly successful in erecting a 
structure with a happy combination of 
architectural beauty and bookish atmo- 
sphere. 

The reference room on the left and the 
reading room, on the right have a length 
of one hundred and forty feet each and are 
panelled in oak to a great height above the 
book cases. 

The lighting for the entire building is 
indirect, giving an illumination that is 
highly agreeable to the eyes and at the 
same time adequate in all portions of the 
structure. In the two large reading rooms 
the lights are hidden entirely in the cove 
in the panelling. The heat is supplied by 
a combination of both direct and indirect 
systems of hot water and hot air. The air, 
purified by water, also serves for ventila- 
tion. The contract called for the installa- 
tion of a complete light generating plant 
which is operated as a by-product of the 
heating plant. The building is supplied 
with mechanical needs and labor saving de- 
vices to an unusual degree, including auto- 
matic fireproof windows, Otis automatic 
elevator, book lifts, twenty inter-connecting 
telephones, electric clocks, etc. 

The dedication occurred on the birth- 
day anniversary of James Whitcomb Riley, 
Oct. 7, 1917. The following was the pro- 
gram of the dedication exercises: 


Music 
Address of Welcome 
Mr. Joseph H. Keller, President Indian- 
apolis Board of School Commissioners. 
Address of Dedication 
Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, Librarian St. 
Louis Public Library. 
Report of the Building Committee 
Mr. William M. Taylor, Chairman. 
Delivery of Keys 
Mr. C. C. Zantzinger, Architect, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Acceptance 
Mr. Charles E. Rush, Librarian. 


Music 


On the following Thursday a beautiful 
bronze memorial tablet, executed by Gut- 
zon Borglum, was dedicated to the famous 
Indiana surgeon, Dr. John Stough Bobbs, 
and placed in the south end of the reading 
room by members of the faculty of the 
Indiana Medical College. It reads: 

Illustrious surgeon, patriotic citizen, 


self-sacrificing benefactor, servant of God 
through service to mankind. 


The skill of the Physician shall lift 
up his head and in the sight of great 
men he shall be in admiration. 

—Ecclesiasticus. 
Cuartes E. Rusu, Librarian. 


FIRST AID TO THE INFANT! 

A MEMBER of the United States Forestry 
Service in Colorado has been instrumental 
in founding a public library in the town of 
Mancos and wrote a letter to the editor 
of the Occasional Leaflet in which he 
asked to be placed on its mailing list and 
also announced the opening of the library 
in the following manner: “Born, at Man- 
cos, Colorado, in March, 1917, the Mancos 
Public Library. It is earnestly hoped that 
the youngster will thrive vigorously and 
have a long and useful life.” 

The editor-in-chief of the Leaflet, the 
official organ of the Colorado Library As- 
sociation, replied to him as follows: 


I am delighted to hear of the arrival of the 
little Mancos Public Library and hope he 
will thrive and be a joy and comfort to his 
parents. 

You may not know, but the Leaflet is 
triplets; two of us women and one man. 

wonder if you really are accustomed to 
young library children. You know they re- 
quire constant care and some one must have 
them in mind all the time. Then they must 
be fed at stated and frequent intervals, and 
kept warm. It is not necessary for them to 
be beautiful externally but they must be 
spotlessly clean. They thrive better if they 
are kept reasonably quiet. 

I am sending a variety of helps for your 
child, such as “A plan of organization for 
infant libraries,” “A simple card feeding sys- 
tem,” and books showing the clothes for 
library children. Your name will be placed 
on our mailing list for the Leaflet. If we 
can help you at any time, it will be a pleas- 
ure to have the opportunity. 
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PROFESSIONAL ETHICS FOR THE 
LIBRARY WORKER 

To talk about chairs or apples or any- 
thing tangible is easy enough but when we 
start on such a subject as professional 
ethics it becomes somewhat more difficult. 

Probably the simplest way to begin is 
to decide definitely what we mean when we 
say “professional ethics.” The dictionary 
says ethics is “the science of right conduct 
and character; the science which treats of 
the nature and grounds of moral obliga- 
tion; the doctrine of man’s duty in respect 
to himself and the rights of others.” These 
rules applied to one’s profession, then, con- 
stitute professional ethics. 

This seems to be a pretty clear and 
definite statement but it is far easier to say 
it is “the science of right conduct and char- 
acter” than to say exactly what that conduct 
may be under any and all circumstances. 

There is one word which seems to me 
to contain it all—loyalty. Loyalty to your 
work; to your institution; to your fellow 
worker, whether in your own or in another 
library; to your community; to yourself. 

Let us take them one at a time and see 
a little more definitely what it means to be 
loyal. 

1—Loyalty to your work. This means 
keeping body and mind in healthy condi- 
tion so as to do your work to the best of 
your ability. The library is entitled to the 
services of a healthy, rested mind in a well 
body. No one has a right to expend his 
best efforts and energies in outside duties 
and amusements, coming to work unable to 
give it his full strength and attention. Our 
work is our vocation, the other things are 
but avocations and should occupy corre- 
sponding positions in our lives. 

It means keeping up with the latest de- 
velopments along your own line of work 
as well as with the general tendencies in 
library work. 

It means doing the best you know how 
with the position you have, in both major 
and minor matters; feeling the responsi- 
bility of your position sufficiently, not only 
in its present condition but so that it will 
develop as it should. It means not to be so 
obsessed with the details and non-essentials 
as to lose sight of the motive back of it all. 
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In a recent number of the Publishers’ 
Weekly is a paragraph which reads: 

“When a thing that really ought to be 
done presents itself, take it and work it 
out somehow without hurry or nervousness 
even tho your hands are already full. Don’t 
think ‘I am too busy.’ And above all don't 
say it aloud where anyone can hear you. 
Being too busy carries an implication of 
fussy activity as contrasted with efficient 
effort. To be too busy is necessarily an 
admission that your job is itself too big 
for you, or that you are doing things which 
do not necessarily belong to your job, or 
that you are not working wisely and 
efficiently. Pitiless logic inevitably drives 
your hearers to one of these three conclu- 
sions. If you are ‘too busy’ you ought to 
resign or reorganize.” 

2—Lovyalty to your institution, This sim- 
mers down to being loyal to your superior 
officer, whether he be a division head, head 
of a department, or, in case you are a libra- 
rian, the governing board. 

It is as bad for an assistant to go over the 
head of his department to the librarian as 
it would be for the department head to 
ignore the librarian and take his orders 
from the governing board—than which 
nothing can be worse. 

You cannot expect your superior officer 
to back you up and be loyal to you if you 
are disloyal to him. If you find you can- 
not respect and serve him loyally, it would 
be wise for you to find someone whose 
ideals are more like yours, for whom you 
can work. 

The rule of the three L’s is a pretty 
good one—Like, Lump, or Leave. 

3—Loyalty to your fellow workers. Team 
work is just as essential in libraries as in 
foot-ball. Unless we are helping one an- 
other to carry the work of the library for- 
ward we will soon find that some are pull- 
ing this way and some that, so impeding 
progress as sometimes even to cause us to 
go backward instead of forward. 

If we would spend as much time seek- 
ing the good points in our fellow men as 
we do the bad, we would be agreeably sur- 
prised—and so would they. Some one has 
said, “Seek the good points in the other 
fellow; the bad points in yourself.” 
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The same holds true of their work and 
our own. Usually the assistant who has 
time to investigate the work of his fellow 
assistants could improve his own, maybe 
by following some of the ideas of the criti- 
cised one. 

Thoughtless criticism of a fellow-worker, 
or another department, has caused a great 
deal of trouble which might have been 
avoided. 

This phase of loyalty extends also to 
other libraries. Libraries and librarians, as 
a rule, do “hang together.” It is a glorious 
thing to belong to a profession where there 
is so little professional jealousy as there is 
in ours. 

It is a fine sign of the spirit in which 
we work to know that our feeling has 
passed the personal, the local and even the 
national phase so that every librarian feels 
vith certainty that every other librarian, 
no matter whether in Oshkosh or Singa- 
pore, in Oxford or in Leipzig, is actuated 
by the same motives. What one of us by 
the slightest fault-finding or personal feel- 
ing would hinder our profession in its 
progress? 

4—Loyalty to your community. At first 
glance this seems to affect only that small 
portion of us who are in charge of libraries. 
In reality, it means us all. We all have a 
community which we are serving and it is 
our duty to give the best service we can. 
This does not always mean giving them 
what they at that time may wish but rather 
what they want, in so far as we have the 
power. In other words we must be loyal 
to the best in the community. A terribly 
hard thing to decyde, for we are but human 
and may not make the wisest decisions but 
we can at least do the best we can. The 
assistant in the children’s room who in- 
duces the small child to read the Golden 
goose book when Foxy Grandpa was asked 
for, is serving the best in her community 
as much as the board of directors who re- 
fuse to let politics enter the library are 
serving the best in theirs. 

s—Loyalty to yourself. This also must 
be considered. If you find yourself in a 
position which, for some reason, is not a 
good one for you to be in, do not hesitate 
to talk it over with your superior officer. 
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A square peg in a round hole is doing an 
equal amount of damage to hole and peg. 

It is part of everyone's life to have 
family and friends who should receive a 
certain amount of time and thought. You 
owe it to yourself to play as hard while 
you play as you work while you work. It 
is essential that a portion of your time 
should be spent out of doors; in having a 
good time; in refreshing body, mind and 
soul. 

To sum up. Loyalty to one’s work, or 
professional ethics, means—knowing as 
much as possible about your work; doing 
the best you can; aiding your fellow work- 
ers to carry out the library policies which 
are to serve the community most efficiently; 
and to see that you, yourself, are in good 
condition to do your share because you 
have kept yourself human and alert instead 
of deteriorating into a mere piece of in- 
telligence or an intellectual machine. 

Acnes F. P. Greer. 


THE RECLAMATION SERVICE’S 

UNIQUE ENGINEERING LIBRARY 

Ir may be of interest to engineers and 
others interested in irrigation to know that 
there has been assembled in the Engineer- 
ing Section of the Washington office of the 
Reclamation Service a library of nearly 
1000 volumes of histories, specifications, 
engineering investigations, cost data, etc., 
of the various projects under construction 
and being operated by the Reclamation 
Service. Many of these volumes are in 
manuscript and often illustrated with pho- 
tographs. 

Most special reference libraries have to 
do with one phase of a subject, but this 
library describes the plans leading up to 
the construction of irrigation works, the 
actual construction, the cost of the works, 
and the settlement of project lands and 
operation of works. 

Each year reports are compiled by pro- 
ject managers concerning the various activ- 
ities on the projects during the calendar 
year, chapters being written by each person 
in responsible charge of work, covering 
such subjects as clerical, fiscal, engineer- 
ing, construction, drainage, operation and 
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maintenance, lands, settlement, litigation, 
health and sanitation, etc. 

On their receipt in the Washington of- 
fice these reports are given accession num- 
bers and filed in book shelves for con- 
venience of reference. All volumes as far 
as possible are arranged alphabetically by 
state, and then by project, as follows: 


Arizona, Salt River. 
California, Orland. 


Montana, Huntley. 
Montana, Milk River. 


Washington, Okanogan. 

Washington, Yakima storage unit. 

Washington, Yakima, Sunnyside unit. 

In addition to these “project and feature 
histories” files are kept in the engineering 
section of the Washington office of the 
printed annual reports and congressional 
hearings having to do with the Reclama- 
tion Service, state engineers’ reports, state 
co-operative reports, water supply and 
stream flow bulletins issued by the Geologi- 
cal Survey, bound volumes of the engineer- 
ing periodicals, and a select list of books 
on engineering and irrigation—in all over 
2000 volumes. 

An index list of all engineering articles 
by engineers of the Service, and of arti- 
cles on the work of the Service by other 
writers, is maintained and published at in- 
tervals for reference. Engineering period- 
icals before being circulated in the Wash- 
ington office have articles of interest noted. 

This reference library and data are at 
the service of visiting engineers and others 
interested in irrigation, and many, espe- 
cially foreigners, planning to visit irriga- 
tion projects in the West have consulted 
this library to secure data and plan their 
itinerary for seeing some of the important 
irrigation structures built by the Reclama- 
tion Service. 


My library shelves are the avenues of 
time. All the world is around me. All 
that ever stirred human hearts, or fired the 
imagination, is harmlessly here. Cities and 
empires are put into a corner. Ages have 
wrought, generations grown, and all the 
blossoms are cast down here. It is the gar- 
den of immortal fruits, without dog or 
dragon.—GILBERT DE PorRE. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARY PLANNED FOR 
ACCOUNTANTS 

AT THE annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Accountants in Washington 
last September, W. Sanders Davies, the 
president, made announcement of the plan 
to establish in the near future a very com- 
plete accountants’ library in New York 
City. 

In February last, George O. May of 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., proposed to the 
institute that a capital sum should be pro- 
vided whose income would be used to sup- 
port a central library and statistical de 
partment in connection with the institute, 
and stated that the members of his firm 
would be willing to contribute $25,000 to- 
ward such a fund. The profession as a 
whole suffers from a lack of adequate 
textbooks, collected precedents and other 
means of information and education of 
general availability. The best work, the 
most valuable decisions and the most pro- 
gressive developments of accountancy, so 
far as the profession in general is con- 
cerned, are buried in the files of individual 
accountants. 

In the belief that most members would 
be willing to co-operate in making such 
valuable material more generally available 
(always subject, of course, to the rules of 
professional confidence), a special com- 
mittee on endowment was appointed. This 
committee found that the New York State 
Society of Certified Public Accountants 
was desirous of establishing permanent 
headquarters, and in view of the fact that 
New York city, which has a larger num- 
ber of individual practising accountants 
than any other city, the committee has sug- 
gested the transfer of the institute’s head- 
quarters from Washington and combining 
them with the New York society. 

The committee gave consideration to the 
financial side of the matter, and felt that 
with an endowment fund of $150,000 the 
necessary fees for rent, salaries, books, 
postage, stationery, etc., could be met, and 
heartily endorsed the plan of service pro- 
posed. In the beginning one librarian 
could probably handle the work of col- 
lecting, indexing, and filing the necessary 
material. 
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In the light of this report, Mr. Davies 
presented the following summary of the 
main points of the plan, in his presidential 
address at Washington: 

“That the intention is to raise a fund of 
$150,000, the interest from which would, 
together with an amount equal to the rent 
at present paid, pay the rent of more de- 
sirable headquarters and the salaries of 
a librarian and a statistician. 

“That at headquarters we should have a 
library available to the members. 

“That in the library should be available 
such statistics bearing on accounts, ac- 
countancy and related subjects as may be 
obtainable. Beyond this, several of the 
larger firms of accountants which now 
have statistical departments have placed 
them at the service of the institute, with- 
holding only matters which might be of a 
private or confidential nature. 

“That at headquarters should be a meet- 
ing room and rooms available for out-of- 
town members at which to meet their cli- 
ents or otherwise make use of when in 
New York. 

“That thru the statistician or secretary 
of the institute any members might submit 
questions confronting them in their prac- 
tice on which they desired professional 
opinions other than their own. These opin- 
ions would be obtained and transmitted 
without the name of the inquirer or that 
of the member answering the inquiry be- 
ing disclosed. 

“Generally to make the members of the 
institute feel that, having desirable quar- 

ters, the profession was one in which 
<very member had more than a passing 
interest.” 

Subscriptions already received amount 
to nearly $110,000. 


Books are the masters who instruct us 
without whip or rod, without harsh words 
or anger, asking naught in return. If you 
seek them, they are not asleep; if you ask 
counsel of them, they do not refuse it; if 
you go astray, they do not chide; if you 
betray ignorance to them, they know not 
how to laugh in scorn. Truly, of all our 
masters, books alone are free and freely 
teach—Ricuarp pe Bury, 1345. 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AND 
ITS HEBREW COLLECTIONS 

“Tue Hebrew collections of the Library 
of Congress” were the subject of some re- 
marks made by Dr. Israel Schapiro, cura- 
tor of the division of Semitic and Oriental 
literature in the Library of Congress, be- 
fore the annual meeting of the American 
Oriental Society held in Washington, D. C., 
in April, 1916, later printed in the society's 
Journal. 

Owing to its marvelous growth in the 
last fifteen years under the direction of the 
present librarian, said Dr. Schapiro, the 
Library of Congress has already taken 
third place numerically among the great 
national libraries of the world. Since the 
main purpose of such an institution is to 
supply scholars and students by national 
service with material necessary for their 
research work, it was a natural develop- 
ment for the library to acquire also collec- 
tions of Semitic and Oriental literature, 
and the more so since the number of stu- 
dents in this field is constantly growing in 
this country. It was not until July 1, 1913, 
that a division of Semitic and Oriental lit- 
erature was by Act of Congress established 
in the Library of Congress; but this divi- 
sion had so fine a start and the progress 
made in the increase of material during the 
three years of its existence has been so 
rapid that its future seems assured. Stu- 
dents of Semitica who hitherto had to rely 
largely on European sources will now find 
abundant material at hand in the Library 
of Congress. While it is true that many 
branches of Semitica and Orientalia are 
not at present as rich as could be desired, 
Hebrew literature is comprehensively as 
well as substantially represented, and be- 
cause of the fact that the Hebrew collec- 
tions at present “lead” the others, Dr. 
Schapiro gives a survey of their contents. 

He states that the collection of printed 
Hebrew books in the Library of Congress 
may already be considered the largest in 
this country and that it ranks well with the 
collections of the great European libraries. 
The large representation of Hebrew books 
in the Library of Congress is due chiefly 
to the munificence of Jacob H. Schiff, of 
New York. His notable gift of about ten 
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thousand books and pamphlets presented to 
the library in 1912 laid practically the cor- 
nerstone of the Semitic division. In 1914 
Mr. Schiff made a second gift of over 4000 
volumes. With the exception of a few hun- 
dred items of Judaica, both collections con- 
sist mainly of Hebraica. Even before these 
gifts were received the library already pos- 
sessed a goodly number of Hebrew books, 
and many have been added during the last 
three years by purchase, copyright, gift and 
exchange. All told the number of Hebrew 
books in the library exceeds 18,000 vol- 
umes. In addition, the library possesses a 
few hundred Hebrew manuscripts, chiefly 
Biblical, cabalistic and liturgical, many 
bearing a very early date and being trace- 
able to various countries. The importance 
of these Hebrew collections, as Dr. Scha- 
piro points out, is not merely quantitative, 
but also qualitative. They cover all fields 
of Jewish learning and thought, religious 
and secular, from hoary antiquity to the 
present day, from the Bible to modern He- 
brew literature. A great many of the books 
are first editions and rare specimens. The 
library possesses about one-third of the ror 
Hebrew incunabula recorded by Joseph 
Jacobs. 

The number of Hebrew books printed 
during the fifteenth century was small, the 
places of Hebrew printing in that century 
being confined to Spain and Italy. But 
with the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when printing spread into the other 
countries and the Hebrew presses multi- 
plied, the production of works in Hebrew 
literature became quite prolific. The sub- 
ject-matter of the works selected for print- 
ing was on the whole what might have 
been anticipated. Naturally, the Bible came 
first. The library now possesses a long 
series of editions of the whole and parts, 
with and without commentaries, from the 
sixteenth century to the present time. Be- 
sides the well-known Rabbinic editions of 
Venice, Basle and Amsterdam, the Poly- 
glot and Hexaglot Bibles, and the so-called 
“parallel Bibles,” which give the variants 
of the Samaritan, Septuagint and Vulgate 
versions, there are such notable early edi- 
tions as those of Frobenius, Stephanus, 
Giustiniani, Plantin and Hutterus. 
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The Bibles in the original text accom- 
panied by translations in ancient and mod- 
ern languages are very numerous. The 
best-known commentaries of old are found 
in both first and later editions. The great 
number of supercommentaries, culminating 
in Elijah Mizrachi’s commentaries on Rashi 
and the limitless literature of Exegetics and 
Homiletics of different times and lands, 
place the Bible section of the Hebrew col- 
lections in the first rank. 

Next in volume and value is what is 
known as the Rabbinical literature. The 
Mishnah is represented by quite a series of 
editions, containing either the text only or 
the text with commentaries and transla- 
tions, from the earliest ones up to the latest 
Wilna edition, the text of which is accom- 
panied by 37 commentaries. Of the Tal- 
mud there are 25 editions, including the 
editio princeps of the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Venice, 1523?) and of the Babylonian 
Talmud (Venice, 1520-23), and the rare 
parts of the Constantinople edition sup- 
posed to have been printed about 1582. The 
Midrash is also represented in all its phases. 
The literature relating to the Talmud fills 
a large and important space in the Hebrew 
collections and includes not only the com- 
mentaries and the commentaries on the 
commentaries, but also the various Novel- 
le which have been continued in an end- 
less chain to the present day. To Rabbini- 
cal literature belongs also the Halakah, 
comprising the entire civil and ritual law, 
and extends also to all the usages, customs, 
ordinances and decrees for which there is 
no authority in Scripture. The works on 
these subjects, including the most promi- 
nent codes, as well as the extensive Shul- 
chan Aruch literature, are a well-cultivated 
branch of Rabbinical learning. 

In this connection may be mentioned the 
great body of the Responsa written by 
Sephardic and Ashkenazic Talmudists. The 
Responsa, originating in various lands dur- 
ing many centuries, offer a great deal of 
research, particularly in regard to Jewish 
history. 

There is an equally voluminous represen- 
tation of books bearing on liturgy, ritual, 
religious ceremonies and practices, apolo- 
getics and polemics and on the various Jew- 
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ish sects. Of special note are the literary 
products of the “golden renaissance” of 
Jewish letters under the Arab rule in the 
Middle Ages, consisting mostly of the theo- 
logico-philosophical works. The Kabbala, 
or Jewish mystical philosophy, is also ex- 
tensively represented. 

In conclusion, Dr. Schapiro calls atten- 
tion to the very extensive store of Modern 
Hebrew literature. This branch, generally 
known as Haskalah, had its beginning and 
development during the period when the 
Jews were allowed to participate in the life 
and culture of the European nations. This 
literature flourished in several countries. 
For the most part it is written in elegant 
Modern Hebrew and embraces the various 
subjects that are covered by the western 
culture of to-day. During the last thirty 
years the Hebrew language has been re- 
vived as a living tongue, particularly in 
the colonies and cities of Palestine, and the 
belles lettres of Modern Hebrew literature 
have attained a height that entitled them 
to an honored place among the great liter- 
atures of the modern world. Many of the 
essayists, poets and novelists writing Mod- 
ern Hebrew have been translated into 
modern languages, and a great many of the 
modern poets and prose writers have been 
translated into Hebrew. Shakespeare, 
Byron, Emerson, William James and Mark 
Twain, to name but a few, may now be read 
in that language. 


Tue establishment of a central informa- 
tion bureau for collecting all such facts as 
will in any way contribute to knowledge 
generally, based on the program of the In- 
ternational Institute of Bibliography in 
Brussels, has been urged by the London 
Engineer. In France there already exists 
such an organization called the Society for 
the Promotion of National Industry; and 
in Russia active steps are being taken for 
the organization of an Association for the 
Development and Dissemination of the 
Positive Sciences. 

To enjoy reading is to transform weari- 


some hours into delightful ones. 
—MonrTESQUIEU. 
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UNEDITED DOCUMENTS OF THE 
INDIES AT SEVILLE 

In the April number of the Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union there is an in- 
teresting and most informing illustrated ar- 
ticle on the unedited documents relating to 
the administration of Spain in all the 
Americas. To many who are interested in 
the general archives of the Indies the 
knowledge that all these original reports, 
documents and letters are lying in the Casa 
Lonja at Seville, Spain, will be of vast 
importance. 

The establishment of the archives in 
Seville was brought about thru the interest 
of Carlos III and his minister Florida- 
Blanca. Since 1785, when the Casa Lonja 
received its initial collection, up to the pres- 
ent time, the records have been continually 
increased by additions from other collec- 
tions. Packed in neat bundles, wrapped in 
strong blue paper, there are now 37,000 
packages, averaging 60 documents to a 
package, so that the archives may be esti- 
mated as containing at least 2,220,000 docu- 
ments. Three small manuscript indices are 
the key to the packages, but within these 
the documents are not numbered or classi- 
fied except roughly. 

Irene A. Wright, who is at present en- 
gaged in special investigations relative to 
the early history of Cuba, has furnished 
much of the information in regard to these 
documents. She writes that the archives 
are open to any student who may wish to 
consult them; it is taken for granted that 
only those who thoroly appreciate the docu- 
ments would come to inspect them. 
are no fees of any kind. 

The chief of archives is Don Pedro 
Torres Lanzas, an able and busy superin- 
tendant. Altho the archives have been used 
by students and scholars from all parts of 
the world the documents are still in ad- 
mirable condition due to the excellent cli- 
mate, good care, and the quality of ink 
used by the Spanish officials who compiled 
them. 

Besides the eminent investigators who 
have made use of these archives the Uni- 
versity of California and the University of 
Chicago are chief among our American in- 
stitutions to have profited from the Seville 

collection. 
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“LIBRARIANS” 


Tue librarians we know would never 
recognize themselves in the lines written by 
Howard M. Jones for The Midland of May- 
July (reprinted in the Literary Digest for 
July 21). But perhaps Mr. Jones has had 
an unfortunate experience with librarians 
in some remote institution of learning and 
blindly imagines that all are of the same 
bleak and frigid type. Anyhow, he devotes 
one of his two “University sketches” to 
“Librarians,” and from this we quote the 
following stanzas: 


Behind the desk stand the librarians, 
Bleak women, spare and angular and thin, 
Impersonal as God or Death, and in 
Their eyes and on each masklike countenance 


Sits changeless irony to watch your whim. 
You ask for Shakespeare and no more, no 
less 
Than if an equal fervor you express 
For something dull and dead, you get of him. 
* 


They pile the centuries like building-blocks, 
And nest dead Caesar with a magazine; 
Indecently behind an office screen 

They watch the masters numbered up like 

stocks. 


Leveling all things in a catalog, 
They yield, and now withhold, imperial king 
From any giggling girl who blithely rings 
For pilots in her intellectual fog. 


To sport with dead men as these women do— 
Is it so strange they look a little mad? 
Is it so strange they look profoundly sad, 
And life is subtly comic to their view? 


Much more familiar in our personal ex- 
perience are the conditions pictured in the 
following lines, sent us from a busy public 
library: 

IN THE LIBRARY 

Vers librarie 

This morning 
I talked to two little boys 
Who had toy pistols. 
They wanted to go onto the roof of the library 
To hurt two little girls— 
(Maybe push them over the edge or slay them 
With those toy pistols) 
Anyway those two little girls had 
Some puppy-dogs, 
So the two little boys said and 
They wanted them. 
Then a man came in 
He was a German. 
He wanted old newspapers to put 
Under his carpets. 
Then a woman who was 
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Pursuing Culture 

Wanted something on the 

Meddisigh and Savrola. 

She said she didn’t know what they were 
anyway but 

She thought it was something the Eye-talians 
ate. 

Chen a man wanted to know 

Why we didn’t have a more up-to-date city 
charter than 

1916. 

lhen a man came along who wanted 

\ book about somebody 

Ragged. 

It was funny, too. 

We suggested all the Ragged titles we knew 
but 

Not one was what he wanted. 

Not one was funny. 

He said “You don't anything anyhow.” 

Then we said “Was it Ruggles of Red Gap”? 

That was it and we both laughed. 

Hie was not interested in 

Shakespeare, or Julius Caesar, or Assyria, 
or Rome 

Then there was a lull. 

i picked up the Literary Digest for a moment 

\nd chanced upon a poem by a 

Man named Jones. 

The only poet I ever knew whose name was 

fones had indigestion. 

This poem was about Lrprarians 

Mr. Jones says we are mad and sad. 

I’m not sad but I am 

“Mad.” 

Worse than that he called us 

Bleak women, spare and angular and thin. 

| wish I were. 

That’s a sore point for 

I weigh one hundred and forty pounds and 
I am rather 

Fat! 

LOCAL HISTORICAL MATERIAL 

ON THE WAR 

Tue National Board of Historical Serv- 
ice is compiling an annotated list of the 
most important books on the historical 
aspects of the war, and especially of 
America’s participation in it. It is ex- 
pected that this list will be published by 
the U. S. Government. 

To local libraries a committee of this 
board makes the suggestion that special 
effort be made to preserve the following 
classes of material: 


1. Official documents, such as munici- 
pal ordinances; proclamations of mayors; 
notices of boards, etc. 


2. Semi-official documents: Resolu- 
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tions of public meetings; of labor unions; 
of church societies, etc. 

3. Public service documents: An- 
nouncements, notices, orders, etc., issued 
by public-service corporations. 

4. Fugitive printed material: Posters 
(recruiting and other); programs of con- 
certs, meetings, fairs, etc., held for pur- 
poses connected with the war. 

5. Economic material: Price-lists; ad- 
vertisements. 

6. Propaganda material. 

7. Clippings. 

8. Pictorial material: Photographs of 
local events, of soldiers, and bodies of 
troops, etc. 

9. Manuscript materials: 
diaries, sermons, addresses, etc. 

It is assumed that societies and libraries 
are, as a matter of course, acquiring such 
books and newspapers as they can. 


Letters, 


‘Hmerican Library Association 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Board, 
the following standing committees for the 
coming year were appointed: 

Finance: A. L. Bailey, Wilmington Insti- 
tute Free Library, Wilmington, Del.; C. W. 
Andrews, John Crerar Library, Chicago; 
i. W. Craver, Library of the Engineering 
Societies, New York City. 

Publishing Board: Henry E. Legler, chair- 
man, deceased (term expires 1920); Mrs. 
H. L. Elmendorf, Public Library, Buffalo, 
N. Y. (term expires 1919); M. S. Dudgeon, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Mad- 
ison, Wis. (term expires 1918); A. E. Bost- 
wick, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. (term 
expires 1918); C. H. Milam, Public Library, 
Birmingham, Ala. (term expires 1920). 

Public Documents: G. S. Godard, State Li- 
brary, Hartford, Conn.; Gratia A. Country- 
man, Public Library, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Clarence B. Lester, Free Library Commission, 
Madison, Wis.; T. M. Owen, Department of 
Archives and History, Montgomery, Ala.; 
S. H. Ranck, Public Library, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Adelaide R. Hasse, Public Library, 
New York City; C. F. D. Belden, Public Li- 
brary, Boston, Mass.; J. P. Robertson, Pro- 
vincial Library of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

Library Administration: George F. Bower- 
man, Public Library, Washington, D. C.; C. 
Seymour Thompson, Public Library, Savan- 


nah, Ga.; Beatrice Winser, Free Public Li- 
brary, Newark, N. J. 

Library Training: A. S. Root, Oberlin Col- 
lege Library, Oberlin, Ohio; Alice S. Tyler, 
Western Reserve University Library School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; W. Dawson Johnston, Pub- 
lic Library, St. Paul, Minn.; Chalmers Hadley, 
Public Library, Denver, Colo.; Clara F. Bald- 
win, Minn. Public Library Commission, St 
Paul; G. O. Carpenter, trustee Public Library, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Grace D. Rose, Public Library, 
Davenport, Iowa; Ernestine Rose, Carnegie 
Library School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

International Relations: Herbert Putnam, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; 
E. C. Richardson, Princeton University Li- 
brary, Princeton, N. J.; W. W. Bishop, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor; 
Elisa M. Willard, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; R. R. Bowker, Lisrary jourNat, 
New York City; Andrew Keogh, Yale Uni- 
versity Library, New Haven, Conn.; George 
H. Locke, Public Library, Toronto, Canada. 

Bookbuying: M. S. Dudgeon, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison; C. B. 
Roden, Public Library, Chicago, Ill.; Anna G. 
Hubbard, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; W. 
O. Carson, Department of Education, Toronto, 
Can. 

Bookbinding: Joseph L. Wheeler, Public 
Library, Youngstown, Ohio; Gertrude Stiles, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Mary E. 
Wheelock, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

Federal and State Relations: B. C. Steiner, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; 
O. R. H. Thomson, James V. Brown Library, 
Williamsport, Pa.; D. C. Brown, State 
Library, Indianapolis, Ind.; G. F. Bowerman, 
Public Library, Washington, D. C.; C. F. D. 
Belden, Public Library, Boston, Mass.; T. M. 
Owen, Dept. of Archives and History, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; George T. Settle, Free Public 
Library, Louisville, Ky. 

Travel: F. W. Faxon, Boston Book Co., 
Boston, Mass.; C. H. Brown, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. F. Phelan, Public Library, 
Chicago, Ill.; C. H. Milam, Public Library, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Co-ordination: C. H. Gould, McGill Uni- 
versity Library, Montreal; J. I. Wyer, Jr. 
New York State Library, Albany; N. D. C. 
Hodges, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. 
C. Lane, Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Herbert Putnam, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C.; Alice Sanborn, 
Wells College Library, Aurora, N. Y.; Mary 
ne County Free Library, Los Angeles, 
al. 

Work with the Blind: Mrs. Emma L. Del- 
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fino, Free Library, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
Gertrude T. Rider, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.; Lucille A. Goldthwaite, 
Public Library, New York City; Mabel R. 
Gillis, California State Library, Sacramento; 
Laura M. Sawyer, Perkins Institution, Water- 
town, Mass.; Lucy D. Waterman, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. C. Swift, Cana- 
dian Free Library for the Blind, Toronto, 
Can. 

Program: Thomas L. Montgomery, State 
Library, Harrisburg, Pa.; J. T. Jennings, Pub- 
lic Library, Seattle, Wash.; George B. Utley, 
A. L. A. Executive Office, Chicago. 


Library Organizations 


KEYSTONE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Keystone State Library Association was held 
at Eagles Mere Sept. 20, 21 and 22. The regis- 
ter showed 50 libraries represented and an at- 
tendance of 60. 

The first session was called to order by the 
president, Mrs. Jean A. Hard, librarian of the 
Erie Public Library, in the auditorium at 
8:45 Thursday evening. 

After the usual routine business, the presi- 
dent presented, in her inimitable fashion, the 
subject “The library as a censor.” She showed 
how the need of censorship grows as a library 
grows; the viewpoint of the library has 
changed entirely in the last few years, and 
can have no hard and fast rules, for now we 
know that the library must be molded to fit the 
community. She compared the library to a 
mosaic which we must finish and polish. 

Mrs. Isaac Rhoades of Lansdowne was then 
introduced and, in a most delightful manner 
presented her subject “The reflex element in 
the drama.” Mrs. Rhoades traced the drama 
from the early period to the present time; 
she said that only in the past fifteen years 
had drama been read and appreciated, the 
reason being that it now reflects something 
of the colored and multiple fife of to-day, 
being founded and influenced by social condi- 
tions. She indorsed the movies as forming a 
crude knowledge and thru that appreciation 
grows—thus, she considers the movies the fin- 
est opportunity for informative education. The 
community drama is another step in educa- 
tion. 

The War Campaign had kept many librarians 
from the meeting, thus seriously affecting the 
program; so it was decided Friday morning 
to condense the program and get it all into 
one day. 
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Thomas L. Montgomery, state librarian and 
president of the A. L. A., made a strong ap- 
peal for the “Library war measures,” espe- 
cially the movement for libraries for our men 
in the cantonments. He said: “Not for my boys, 
maybe for your boys, but they are all our 
boys.” 

Julia A. Hopkins of the Brooklyn Public 
Library spoke on the “Value of apprentice 
courses.” Miss Hopkins believes most heart- 
ily in the apprentice class; she feels the 
strength of the library rests in the middle 
class and that those in the high positions are 
not the ones by which the library is judged. 

This paper opened a field for animated dis- 
cussion, which was participated in by librarians 
from both large and small libraries led by 
Jessie Welles, now with the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission. 

The next speaker was J. E. Kavanaugh who 
represented Dr. J. K. Frankel of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. of New York City, 
and gave some pointers on the subject “Sav- 
ing for the future.” He emphasized, espe- 
cially, the group life insurance and ex- 
plained its advantages. 

The afternoon was devoted to the meeting 
of the trustees, and the school and college 
sections. 

Charles Zueblin of Boston was the speaker 
Friday evening and gave his famous lecture 
entitled “United States—pace maker or peace 
maker.” 

E. Rocxwe.y, Secretary Pro-tem. 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Library Association was held at Iowa 
City Oct. 9-11. The registered attendance was 
169—143 librarians, 13 trustees and 3 visitors. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Miss Armstrong of Council Bluffs, 
at 2:30 Tuesday afternoon. After the reports 
of the secretary, treasurer and the secretary 
of the Iowa Library Commission, Dr. Jessup 
of the university being unable to be present, 
Miss Plaister reviewed the various methods of 
publicity which have been so successfully tried 
at Sioux City. She pointed out that publicity 
should only follow preparedness at home, 
maintaining that in the final analysis a satis- 
fied patron is the best advertiser. A discussion 
followed which brought out many tried and 
successful methods of publicity. Miss Le Mar 
of Des Moines then told of a very successful 
library week which had been held at Chariton, 
a day being given to the various professions 
and interests of the town with the particular 
features of each day's attractions and the re- 
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sulting success in having the library tax in- 
creased. Miss Armstrong announced the follow- 
ing committees: nomination, Miss Tarr, Miss 
Robinson, Miss Kimberly; resolutions, Miss 
Brace, Miss Denny, Mr. Spaulding ; legislative, 
Mr. Riley, Mrs. Barclay, Mr. Dawley, Mr. 
Orr, Mr. Titus. The meeting was adjourned 
for tea in the Commercial Club rooms served 
by the lowa City Library Club. 

A most delightful reception was tendered 
the association at the home of Dr. Jessup 
Tuesday evening. 

Wednesday morning Dr. Jessup addressed 
the members of the association telling them 
that it is the duty of the library as well as of 
the school to help particular groups of seekers 
find their places in the great movement now 
in progress, the reorganization of the world; 
to help all to read intelligently along lines of 
serious interests and to do our bit towards the 
elimination of prejudices and ignorance as to 
the present world war. Dr. Yarros of Hull 
House talked to those present on a “Century 
of struggle in Russia.” The present revolu- 
tion is not a beginning but the last phase of 
a century of evolution—a century of struggle 
for the Russian people to free themselves from 
the yoke of autocracy; at first participated in 
by but a group of nobles, it has spread to the 
workingmen and to the peasants. At present 
the four million workingmen, who hate all 
forms of government and everything which 
has to do with the old regime, are in control, 
but when the so-called intelligensia and the 
eighty million peasants come to understand 
each other Russia will come into its own. Of 
the present war Russia is tired; so far she 
has suffered for naught, and today she is 
chiefly interested in organizing her own gov- 
ernment, but she will do her part, will hold 
the line and passively if not actively fulfil her 
contract with the allies. Mr. Spaulding of 
Des Moines in his paper on “War service for 
libraries” summed up what has been done, 
what can be, and what should be done in the 
present crisis by the libraries of the country. 
Miss Davis of the Iowa Library Commission 
reviewed most interestingly a group of war 
books. Miss Wardell of Iowa City talked of 
home economic books, closing with a plea that 
librarians plan some arrangement of these 
books that will shelve them together rather 
than the present method of widely separating 
them in their various classes. 

At the afternoon session Wednesday Miss 
Massee of the A. L. A. Booklist in a brief for 
fiction, which contains so much that is timely, 
so much that is true, so much that is pro- 
phetic, asked that we as librarians be more 
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charitable, more understanding towards our 
fiction readers and less interested in lowering 
our fiction percentage in circulation. Round 
tables were held for the following groups at 
which the problems peculiar to each were dis- 
cussed: trustees, large libraries, small libraries. 
college libraries, children’s librarians and as- 
sistants. 

Wednesday evening the members of the as- 
sociation were guests of the university at the 
university lecture, “The processes of sculp- 
ture” by Lorado Tait. 

Thursday morning Dr. Shambaugh of the 
Iowa Historical Society spoke of the new work 
of the society in publishing material about 
Iowa at war. Miss Simpson of the University 
of Illinois Library School gave a most 1nter- 
esting paper on the “Certification of librarians 
and library civil service,” summing up a timely 
subject in a most convincing way. 

The librarians were adjourned to attend the 
lecture on “Prohibition” by William J. Bryan, 
after which the business session of the annua! 
meeting was held, resulting in the election of 
the following officers for 1018: President, Mrs 
I. C. Johnson, Oskaloosa; first vice-president 
Mrs. Beriha Baird, Mason City; second vice- 
president, Jane Roberts, lowa City; secretary, 
Mary Marks, Des Moines; registrar, Almira 
Wilcox, Dubuque. The report of the resolu- 
tions committee was read and adopted. 

Invitations for the 1918 meeting were read 
from Dubuque and Waterloo and presented by 
the president for Council Bluffs. Fifty dollars 
was ordered paid from the association funds 
to the Library War Fund for soldiers’ libra- 
ries. Greetings were sent to the Illinois and 
Wisconsin Library Associations then or soon 
to be in session and to Mr. Dickerson at Fort 
Snelling. The incoming president, after a 
most appealing word of acceptance, adjourned 
the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Iowa 
Library Association. 


UTAH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Utah Library 
Association was held in the Salt Lake Pub- 
lic Library on Oct. 5. 

In the morning session Pres. Howard R 
Driggs delivered the opening address, giving 
a résumé of library progress in the state dur- 
ing the past year. Grace W. Harris, libra- 
rian of the Ogden Public Library, spoke on 
“The library and war service,” urging that 
libraries do their utmost to arouse patriotism 
and to shew to each individual his opportun- 
ity for service, and that they co-operate with 
the A. L. A. in the effort to place books in 
the hands of our soldiers. Josephine Dev- 
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ereux, of the Salt Lake Public Library, dis- 
cussed the “Sources of Utah history” and ex- 
plained the collection and classification of 
clippings on local history. Esther Nelson, li- 
brarian of the University of Utah, spoke of 
the problems of the library in connection with 
school debates, and explained how material 
may be procured. 

At the noon intermission the members of 
the association were the guests of the Salt 
Lake Public Library at a luncheon in the 
Hotel Utah. 

During the afternoon session, Esther Nel- 
son led a round table discussion on cataloging, 
including problems of the cataloger and 
methods of getting the catalog used by the 
general public. Joanna Sprague, librarian of 
the Salt Lake Public Library, led the round 
table talk on the subject of library records, 
giving a practical demonstration of the use 
of book, circulation, and membership 
records. 

he following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Esther Nelson, librarian, University of 
Utah: first vice president, Mattia Strong, 
librarian, Price Public Library; second vice 
president, Vivian Wallace, librarian, Murray 
Public Library; secretary and treasurer, Grace 
W. Harris, librarian, Ogden Public Library. 
Members of executive committee: Joanna 
Sprague, librarian, Salt Lake Public Library, 
and Lulu Burnham, librarian, Richmond 
Public Library. 

Grace W. Harris, Secretary. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


An unusually large number of librarians 
and trustees were present from British Colum- 
bia, Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana 
at the eigth annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association which was held 
in Portland September 3-4. The address of 
welcome was made by R. H. Strong, trustee 
of the Library Association of Portland, and 
was responded to by Miss Cornelia Marvin, 
state librarian of Oregon, president of the 
association. Three minute reports from the 
librarians and trustees of the libraries repre- 
sented gave an excellent review of “Library 
progress in the Pacific Northwest,” followed 
by a report on “Libraries in Alaska” by the 
chairman of the committee, Judson T. Jen- 
nings, librarian of the Seattle Public Library. 
Mrs. C. M. Stites of Mulloy, Oregon, librarian 
of one of the Oregon state traveling libraries 
told her experiences with “Books in the coun- 
try” and presented an illuminating picture of 
conditions in the thinly populated country dis- 
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tricts where books are most appreciated and 
enjoyed. 

Monday evening's session was devoted to 
the subject of the hour, “Libraries and the 
war.” John B. Kaiser, librarian of the Ta- 
coma Public Library, in his paper on this sub- 
ject, spoke of the great need of books in the 
cantonments and training camps and the serv- 
ice which the public library can render in this 
emergency. Henry N. Sanborn of the Indiana 
Library Commission, represented the Ameri- 
can Library Association and brought before 
the meeting the plans of the national associa- 
tion. Mr. Jennings then outlined the plan for 
a nation-wide campaign for funds, with spe- 
cial reference to the work in the Northwest. 
“Books for the soldiers” was presented by 
Miss Isom of the Portland Public Library and 
the plans for war service library week were 
outlined by Charles Compton ot Seattle. 
Prof. Coleman of Reed College, religious and 
educational leader of the training camp at 
American Lake, spoke of the good which 
might be accomplished through the medium of 
camp libraries. 

On Tuesday morning the association met at 
Reed College, with various section meetings 
preceding the general session at eleven o'clock. 
“Teaching the use of books” was the topic of 
the morning, presented from the standpoint 
of the elementary school, by Ruth Paxson, 
school librarian at Salem, Ore.; for the high 
school by Helen Wilkinson, school librarian at 
Kalispell, Mont.; for the college by W. E. 
Henry, librarian of the University of Wash- 
ington, and for the general public by Loa E. 

jailey, librarian of the East Portland Branch 
Library. 

Reports from the committee on school libra- 
ries by Harriet A. Wood, school librarian of 
the Portland Public Library, and from the 
committee on subscription books by E. Ruth 
Lockwood, reference librarian of Portland, 
were followed by a timely paper on “Technical 
hooks for war time needs” by Anna K. Fossler, 
assistant in charge of the technical room, Port- 
land. The luncheon served at the close of this 
session was one of the pleasant features of 
the association meeting. 

One of the most interesting sessions of the 
week was the session for library trustees, held 
on Tuesday afternoon, in which questions of 
policy and finance were discussed. “Financing 
the public library” was the title of a paper 
by Judson T. Jennings, of the Seattle Pub- 
lic Library, followed by “A model library 
law, city and county,” by W. L. Brewster, 
trustee, Library Association of Portland. Ob- 
jections to the bill as presented were made by 
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Frank Maples, trustee of Wasco County Li- 
brary at The Dalles, and by other trustees and 
librarians, but there was a general agreement 
that a county law adapted to the conditions in 
the Northwestern states was much needed. 
The meeting closed with a report of the com- 
mittee on library publicity by Mr. Compton, 
and the election of the following officers: 
John B. Kaiser, librarian, Tacoma Public Li- 
brary, president; Sabra L. Nason, librarian, 
Umatilla County Library, Pendleton, Oregon, 
first vice-president; Helen G. Stewart, libra- 
rian, Victoria Public Library, Victoria, B. C., 
second vice-president; Elizabeth Purrington, 
Portland Public Library, secretary; Charles 
Compton, reference librarian, Seattle Public 
Library, treasurer. 

The last session on Tuesday evening was 
devoted to books and reading and was a fit- 
ting close to a very successful meeting. After 
a brief preliminary address by Richard W. 
Montague, trustee of the Library Association 
of Portland, Mrs. Ida Kidder, librarian of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, gave a stimulat- 
ing talk on “Libraries and inspiration,” fol- 
lowed by a résumé of war literature by Ethel 
Sawyer, director of the Training class, Port- 
land, and a delightful paper on the “Poetry of 
the war” by John Ridington, librarian of the 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
a ¢ 


Although the meeting formally adjourned at 
the close of the session, many stayed over until 
Wednesday for the trip over the Columbia 
River Highway and the visit to the Portland 
branch libraries. 


Corinne A. Metz, Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 

The New York Library Club held ms first 
meeting of the season on Thursday, Oct. 11, 
at 3 p. m, in the Assembly Hall of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company Building, 
New York City. 

Dr. Frank P. Hill, chairman of the finance 
committee of the A. L. A. War Service Com- 
mittee spoke on the progress of the campaign. 
It had been expected that some definite state- 
ment could be made at this meeting in regard 
to the $1,000,000 fund for War Libraries, but 
because of the extension of time beyond that 
originally designated for the campaign Dr. 
Hill could report only progress. He outlined 
briefly the course followed in planning for 
the work and spoke of the money subscribed 
to pay the expenses of the campaign and of 
the co-operation of the Red Cross. He said 
that this was the first experience of the kind 
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that librarians had had, that he hadn't ques- 
tioned their willingness to undertake the work. 
but that he had doubted their ability to raise 
the required sum. 

He stated that New York City had not 
reached its allotment and probably would not. 
that none of the large cities had reached its 
quota, but that the small towns and cities had 
oversubscribed their share, which made him 
confident that the $1,000,000 would | 
secured. 

He also spoke of the returns from the 
monthly pledges asked for as a result of the 
A. L. A. meeting at Louisville. Over $500 a 
month was being received from this source 
the majority of subscribers to which were th: 
librarians receiving $100 per month or less. 

Mr. Lydenberg, president of the club, then 
introduced Edward M. Van Cleve, principal 
of the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, who spoke on “The library as 
a factor in the rehabilitation of the blind cit 
izen,” in place of Marian A. Campbell, secre 
tary of the New York State Commission for 
the Blind, who was unable to be present. 

Mr. Van Cleve praised New York for having 
the most advanced ideas on the co-operation 
between the library and the blind as well as 
the best library for the blind. 

In speaking of the rehabilitation of th 
blind citizen he told of the wonderful influ 
ence exerted by the home teacher in helping 
the blind person to find himself and gave in 
stances of men thoroly discouraged who had 
been helped and advised so that they were 
again able to earn their own living. And it 
was along this line that libraries and libra 
rians could be most useful. He urged libra 
rians to know who their blind were, becom: 
acquainted with them, hold exhibits of their 
work in the library, find work for them and i: 
stitute a ticket bureau where tickets for con 
certs, operas. entertainments, etc., could be 
sent and distributed to the blind members of 
the community. 

He spoke of the conservation of vision 
classes in the public schools for those whose 
eyesight was impaired and suggested that 1i 
braries follow the example of the St. Louis 
Public Library and make collections of books 
in large type for their use. He mentioned 
the work of the Cleveland Public Library in 
starting a reading class for the blind whic! 
grew to such proportions that finally the 1i 
brary was obliged to appoint a man as home 
teacher 

Questions and answers followed the addres: 
which brought out the following: that if a 
library has but a limited amount of money t 
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spend for books for the blind it is better to 
select one kind of raised type and buy entire- 
ly in that, ascertaining first from the read- 
ers which type is most generally liked in the 
community; that all the raised types have 
good literature but that the English braille 
has the largest amount of good literature; 
and that an advisory committee was to meet 
the following day in Washington to consider 
means of teaching and caring for the men 
blinded in the war. 

At the close of his address Mr. Van Cleve 
made an especial plea for libraries to obtain, 
by purchase if necessary, the literature pub- 
lished by the National Commission for the 
Prevention of Blindness in the Russell Sage 
Foundation Building, New York City. He 
urged libraries to bring to the attention of the 
public the information collected by this com- 
mission, by posting its literature on the library 
bulletin board. 

The meeting closed with the announcement 
that the next meeting of the club would be 
held on Nov. 8 at 8 p. m. in the Stuart Room 
of the New York Public Library, when George 
Watson Cole would speak on the Huntington 
Library. 

After adjournment the members remained 
to inspect the very interesting exhibit of work 
and tools of the blind, the industrial part of 
which was furnished by the New York Com- 
mission for the Blind, and the tools, maps and 
hooks by the New York Public Library. 

ELeanor Roper, Secretary. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The first meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club for the season of 1917-18 was held at the 
Ryerson Library of the Chicago Art Institute 
on Thursday evening, Oct. 11. The meeting 
was preceded by a dinner in the lunch room 
of the Art Institute at which nearly a hundred 
members and guests were served. After the 
linner the program for the evening was given 
in the library, with about one hundred and 
fifty in attendance. The president, Rev. J. F. 
Lyons, was in the chair. 

Resolutions on the death of Henry E. Leg- 
ler, drawn up by J. C. M. Hansen, were read 
by Miss M. E. Ahern, and were adopted by 
the club. 

The report of the membership committee 
showed thirty-two new members for the first 
meeting of the year. 

A resolution was offered by Miss Ahern, 
setting forth the necessity for great care in 
appointment of a successor to Mr. Legler, 
and asking that fitness and ability for the 
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work and not political influence be the basis 
for the selection. 

The regular program was then carried 
out. Miss Ahern, as district secretary for the 
A. L. A. work, spoke on “Camp libraries,” 
giving a brief outline of the origin of the 
work and a short account of the campaign 
for $1,000,000. 

Dr. Max Henius, president of the retiring 
board of the Chicago Public Library, spoke of 
the work of that library in collecting and dis- 
tributing books for the soldiers. Dr. Henius 
spoke of the great importance of reading for 
the soldiers, as a means of relaxation; of the 
generous response of the people of Chicago in 
giving good books and of the speed and eff 
ciency with which the books were handled and 
shipped to the various camps by the Chicago 
Public Library; and of the co-operation of 
the Y. M. C. A. at the camps. He also spoke 
of the 5000 volumes that have been sent to 
France and of the urgent requests for books 
from all the training camps, and expressed 
great satisfaction that the work has been taken 
up and systematized by the A. L. A. and that 
the Chicago Public Library is to co-operate as 
one of the centers where books are received 
and shipped. 

Mr. Eggers of the Art Institute welcomed 
the club most gracefully and spoke of the very 
interesting work done by the Art Institute 
for the soldiers and sailors Mr. Eggers 
spoke of the work of the Woman's Alliance 
of the Art Institute in arranging entertain- 
ments on Saturday nights for the soldiers and 
sailors, of the fact that any man in uniform 
is admitted free to the Art Institute at any 
time, of the special exhibits of warship mod- 
els, French cartoons and Raemaekers’ car- 
toons, and, most important of all, of the fact 
that the Art Institute has sent over fifty men 
to the service. 

After the program a pleasant social hour, 
with light refreshments, was enjoyed by all! 
who were able to stay. 

Janet M. GREEN, Secretary 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY CLUB 

The first meeting of the club for the cur- 
rent academic year was held in the parlors 
of the Woman's Building on Saturday even- 
ing, Oct. 6; about 120 were present. Jessie 
B. Weston, president of the club, introduced 
Prof. Frederick Green of the Law School fac- 
ulty, who spoke on his personal experiences 
and observations in England and France dur- 
ing the past year. Professor Green spent his 
sabbatical year in these two countries and his 
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talk was an illuminating and intimate por- 
trayal of exactly what he saw while in the 
two warring countries. 

At the close of the address refreshments 
were served and the new Library School stu- 
dents were made acquainted with the members 
of the staff and their friends. 

Mitprep McE roy, Secretary. 


Library Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The thirty-first year began Wednesday, 
Sept. 19. As was anticipated, the attendance 
is somewhat smaller then usual, only 14 being 
enrolled in the senior class and 26 in the 
junior. Due almost entirely to war condi- 
tions, the number of men in the school is 
smaller than usual. New York State leads in 
the number enrolled. The other states repre- 
sented are Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode 
Island and Texas. Students are also regis- 
tered from British Columbia, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Norway and China. A full list 
of students with their educational preparation 
and previous library experience will be printed 
in the 1918 report of the school. 

The number of students registered in the 
different senior elective courses varies from 
one (in two of the practice courses) to fifteen 
in the course on Business Library organiza- 
tion. The growing work of the New York 
State Library and the constantly increasing 
correlation of the New York State Library 
School with the work of the State Education 
Department have so far enabled the school to 
meet the personal choice of the students with- 
out serious inconvenience. Several juniors 
whose training and previous experience seem 
to make them eligible for advanced work are 
registered. The chief change in electives has 
been the transfer of most of the discussions 
on school libraries from the senior seminar 
to the new senior elective in high school li- 
brary work. 

The “Round Table,” conducted by the stu- 
dents for several years for the discussion of 
current library events has been discontinued. 
Examination of current library publications 
will be promoted, as usual, by committees 
chosen from both classes while the discussion 
of current library news will be chiefly looked 
after in the seminars. 

The report of the school for 1916-17, now 
in the hands of the printer, shows, among 


other things, that the number of positions 
filled during the year was above the average 
both in nutaber and responsibility. The cur- 
rent requests for students from the school in- 
dicates clearly that war conditions have so far 
stimulated rather than diminished the demand 
for well-trained librarians. 

Class officers for the year are: Class of 
1917, president, Frances Dorrance; vice- 
president, Mary B. Brewster;  secretary- 
treasurer, Charles M. Baker. Class of 10918, 
president, Dorothy L. Hawkins; vice-presi- 
dent, Jessie D. Holloway; secretary-treasurer, 
Robert E. Stauffer. 


F. K. Watter. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

The Library School is again called to record 

the death of one of its distinguished leaders, 
Henry Eduard Legler, its first director. It 
was his eagerness for the development of li- 
brary interests in Wisconsin that convinced the 
Legislature that an increased appropriation to 
the Library Commission for the Library 
School would materially benefit the State, 
and so secured the necessary funds for its 
foundation and annual maintenance. It was 
his enthusiasm and vision that carried the 
school thru the three formative years of or- 
ganization, of state-wide connection for field 
work, and of affiliation with the university. 

As a lecturer Mr. Legler brought a rare 
knowledge of the history of books, printing, 
and illustration to his classes, and a belief in 
the dignity of the library profession that was 
far reaching in its inspiration and results. It 
was the good fortune of the school to retain 
him as a lecturer after his resignation in 1909, 
until failing health made his annual trip to 
Madison impossible. All who were connected 
with the school either as faculty or students 
during the years of Mr. Legler’s directorship, 
and later, of his lectureship, can appreciate 
how true and loyal a friend and counselor the 
school has lost. 

The opening of the new year brings faculty 
changes, first among which is the absence of 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, director of the school. 
During the summer Mr. Dudgeon was called 
into the country’s service for the war emer- 
gency, and is serving as director of camp 
libraries with headquarters at Washington 
During his leave of absence the school will 
follow its established organization and tradi- 
tions, while his course in current events will 
be given by members of the university faculty 
from the departments of journalism, econom- 
ics, political science, commerce, and history, 
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and by representatives from various state com- 
missions. 

The two vacancies on the faculty caused by 
Miss Carpenter’s acceptance of a permanent 
position in the Library of Hawaii and Miss 
Humble’s resignation have been filled by the 
appointment of Jessie Welles and Julia 
Wright Merrill. Both bring special training 
and large experience to their appointments and 
will be a source of strength to all the work. 
Miss Welles is a graduate of Pratt Institute 
Library School, and for a series of years was 
head of the circulation department of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. During the 
past year she has organized an apprentice 
class for the Public Library of Toledo, Ohio, 
and laid the foundations for a county library 
system in Lucas County, Ohio. Miss Merrill, 
a graduate of the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has already served the Wis- 
consin Library Commission, for between the 
years 1903 and 1906 she was the cataloger in 
the Legislative Reference Library, serving as 
instructor in the summer session of that 
period. For ten years she has been connected 
with the Cincinnati Public Library, during the 
last eight holding the position of chief branch 
librarian. Miss Welles will carry the course 
of loan administration during the first semes- 
ter, and Miss Merrill, that of trade bibliog- 
raphy, book-buying and ordering. Both will 
have a large share in the field work of the 
commission 

Clara E. Rolfs, a graduate of the school in 
1916, has been granted leave of absence from 
the children’s department of the Cleveland 
Public Library for the first semester, and 
will fill the position of general assistant during 
that period. 

Instruction for the year 1917-18 began on 
Sept. 26, with a class numbering 34. An an- 
alysis of the registration shows that 11 states 
and Canada are represented as follows: 15 
from Wisconsin, four each from Illinois and 
Indiana, two each from Iowa and Michigan, 
and one each from California, Georgia, Idaho, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Can- 
ada. Eleven of the class are college gradu- 
ates, ten are seniors in the College of Letters 
and Science whose work in the Library School 
will complete their credits for the bachelor’s 
degree; one has three years of college work, 
two, two years, and three, one year, giving 27 
that have the college point of view. The li- 
brary experience of the class varies from 
twelve vears to six months for 15 of the 
students. The others meet the entrance re- 
quirements of the School, a minimum of two 
months’ work in an approved library. 
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FURTHER APPOINTMENTS OF THE CLASS OF IQI7 


Hazel E. Armstrong, assistant, Terre Haute (Ind) 
Normal School Library. 

Marjorie Carlton, assistant, Public Library of the 

Calumet and Heckla Mining Company, Calumet, Mich 

Mrs. Florence H. Davis, librarian, Public Library, 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Jessie P. Jenks, librarian, Wayne (Nebr.) State Nor- 
mal School. 

Harriet L. Kidder, assistant cataloger, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls. 

Emilie Mueser, organizer, Lucas County Library, 
Maumee, Ohio. 

Josephine E. Risser, assistant, Lyndale branch, Min- 
neapolis Public Library. 

Helen S. Stevenson, assistant, Elkhart (Ind.) Public 
Library. 

Mary Eocene HAzectine, Preceptor. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


The class of 1918 represents 13 states of 
the Union and the province of British Colum- 
bia. Five are from Greater New York, two 
from “up the State,” four from Pennsylvania, 
and one each from Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Virginia, Alabama, Kentucky, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa and Oregon, 
while two come from the Canadian Northwest. 
It is one of the oldest classes and the most 
experienced class the school has ever had. 
The average age is 27 years, with a range of 
from 20 to 37 years; all but two have had 
some sort of library experience before com- 
ing, and only one is just out of school with no 
other than academic experience. Fourteen of 
them resigned library positions to come to the 
school. These facts have already begun to 
show in the class work. 

Seven of the class are college graduates and 
six have had some college work. The colleges 
represented are Wells, Wellesley, Wesleyan, 
Northwestern, Wheaton, University of Wis- 
consin, George Washington, Adelphi, FEliza- 
beth and Cheltenham College, England. There 
are two Normal School graduates, one gradu- 
ate of Packer Institute, and several of other 
private schools. 

GRADUATES 

Adria A. Hutchinson, 1917, has returned as 
librarian to the Public Library of Berlin, New 
Hampshire. 

Mabel Wood, 1917, formerly a junior assist- 
ant on the staff of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, has returned to the system as first as- 
sistant in the Carnegie West branch. 

Joseruine A. Ratusone, Vice-Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
The period of preliminary instruction and 
observation closed on Saturday, Sept. 22, and 
on the following Monday the school year 
proper began. For the regular work twenty- 
five full-time and five part-time students are 
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enrolled. Fourteen states and one foreign 
country are represented. Nine of the students 
are college graduates, and two others have 
had some college work. 

Owing to the taking over of the direction of 
the training class by the library school it has 
become necessary to add to the faculty. To 
meet this need the school has secured the 
services of Margaret Jackson, who received 
her certificate at the Library School of the 
New York Public Library in 1915 and has 
since been connected with the H. W. Wilson 
Company as editor of the Book Review Di- 
gest. Previous to entering library work Miss 
Jackson had for several years held an edi- 
torial position with the Century Company, 
and it is felt that her library training and wide 
general experience will be a decided asset to 
the school. Miss Jackson's chief duties will 
consist in the supervision of advanced courses 
and the giving of assistance in the conduct of 
the training class and the building up of the 
library school collection. She will join the 
staff Nov. 5. 


ADVANCED COURSES 

The work in the advanced courses opened 
Oct. 2. Four group-courses are being offered, 
namely, Administration, College library meth- 
ods and advanced reference and cataloging, 
School and children’s library work, and Spe- 
cial libraries. The instruction consists of four 
lecture periods a week, together with the 
usual requirements in the form of reading or 
problem work. Twenty-eight students are 
registered, all of whom hold full-time positions 
on the staff of the New York Public Library 
and give two mornings per week to class ap- 
pointments at the school. Of the number 
enrolled twenty-one hold certificates of the 
Library School of the New York Public Li- 
brary, while three are graduates of the Li- 
brary School at the Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta, two of the Pratt Institute School of 
Library Science, one of the Drexel Institute 
Library School, and one of the Library School 
of Western Reserve University 


TRAINING CLASS 

The training class for junior assistants in 
the New York Public Library, now operating 
under the direction of the principal of the 
library school, offers work amounting to five 
class periods a week, the students spending 
the remainder of their time in practical work 
at various branches of the New York Public 
Library. One hour each per week is devoted 
to history, civic and social matters, and the 
organization of the New York Public Library, 
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and two to literary subjects, the instruction 
being given largely in the form of lectures. 
PERSONALS 

Ellen Brown, 1916-17, has joined the staff 
of the News Leader, Richmond, Virginia. 

Dorothea MacPherson, 1916-17, has accepted 
a position in the cataloging department of the 
Library at Columbia University. 

Ernest J. Reece, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOO! 

Registration days for the twenty-fifth year 
of the Library School were Sept. 17 and 18 
Forty-nine students are enrolled, 15 seniors 
and 34 juniors. Nine are men. Six have the 
master’s degree. Three are “special,” not 
fully meeting our entrance requirement of a 
degree in arts or sciences from an approved 
college or university. 

The faculty this year has suffered the loss 
of E. J. Reece, who has taken up his work 
in the New York Public Library Schoo! 
However, Florence R. Curtis, who spent last 
year in the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has returned to her work 
with us. In addition are Miss Simpson, Miss 
Bond, Miss Vought, Miss Felsenthal and Mr 
Drury. Miss Wilma Shelton is reviser. 

Among the more important changes in the 
curriculum may be mentioned the following: 

1. No practice work will be assigned the 
junior students during the first semester, and 
during the second semester the assignments 
for practice work will amount to nine hours 
per week. Heretofore junior practice work 
has amounted to four hours per week thruout 
the year. By this change, the juniors are 
given practice work in the latter part of the 
year, when they are better able to profit by 
it, and the total amount is slightly increased 

2. Senior practice work which heretofore 
has amounted to eight hours per week thruout 
the year, hereafter will amount to nine hours 
per week, an appreciable increase. 

3. The course in subject bibliography, con 
sisting chiefly of lectures on the literature of 
special subjects by members of the university 
faculty, will continue to meet two hours per 
week as heretofore, but the credit for the 
course has been decreased from two hours to 
one. 

4. Advanced classification and cataloging 
has been increased from one hour per week 
in the second semester, to two hours per 
week during the second semester. 

During the week beginning Oct 1, the pu!- 
licity exhibit arranged for the Louisville con- 
ference was displayed in the school corridor 
for the benefit of the students. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

The members of the class of 1917 have been 
appointed to the following positions: 
Wintress Brennan, in charge of a branch of the 

Gary (Ind.) Public Library. 
Ella S. Campbell, cataloger, Oklahoma Agricultural 

and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Lillie Cilley, cataloger, University of Illinois Library. 
Florence M. Craig, assistant cataloger, University of 

Minnesota Library, Minneapolis. : 
Ruth E. Hammond, cataloger, Public Library, Hib- 


bing, Minn ‘ 
Cena L. Sprague, cataloger, University of Illinois 


Library. 
Lois M. Woods, assistant cataloger, Leland Stanford 


University, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Members of last year’s junior class have 
been appointed to the following positions: 
Clara L. Abernethy, reference assistant, Grinnell Col- 

lege Library, Grinnell, lowa. 

Esther L. Bergen, assistant, Decatur (lll.) Public 

Library. 

Mary S. Buffum, assistant in the loan and periodical 
departments, University of Texas Library, Austin. 
Eleanor Davis, cataloger, University of Washington 

Library, Seattle. 

Jessie J. Glass, assistant, University of Nebraska 

Library 
Julia E. Grothaus, assistant, Carnegie Library, San 

Antonio, Texas. 

Katherine Hitt, assistant, Blackstone branch of the 

Chicago Public Library 
Ruth C. McCaughtry, reference assistant, University 

of Iowa, lowa City. 

Maude E. Nesbit, assistant, Indianapolis Public 

Libr iry. 

Caroline Orvis, work with schools, Mason City (Iowa) 

Public Library. 

Harriet Lucile Ralston, assistant, Fort Dodge (Iowa) 

Public Library. 

Charlotte Ryan, assistant, Rosenberg Library, Gal- 
veston, Texas 
Lola A. Shepard, assistant, Minneapolis Public 

Library. 

Irene Steidl, assistant, Doane College Library, Crete, 


eb. 
Frieda K. Williams, assistant, Ryerson Library, Art 
Institute, Chicago. 
P. L. Winpsor, Director. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE—SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


The college opened on September 109, just 
in time to enter with a whirl into the Library 
War Week plans. Short as the time for 
preparation was, the students’ committees 
organized a lively campaign, with telling post- 
ers, persuasive personal appeals, and a fine 
enthusiasm. We have a particularly charac- 
teristic college song with the refrain, “Every- 
body works at Simmons,” and we believed it 
more than ever when everybody, corporation, 
faculty, students and “friends of the college” 
made the war fund mount to $400, or one per 
cent. of Boston’s total, when our allotment 
would have been $55 on the five per cent. of 
population basis. 

The new program, based on the curriculum 
modified as explained in the Lrprary JouRNAL 
of June, has gone into effect with unusual 
smoothness. A rearrangement of the school 
offices, by which the cataloging instructors 
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are given a separate isolated office, formerly 
the director’s, while the director has moved 
into the outer, larger room, in closer touch 
with the students, the public and the secre- 
tary of the department, has added to effi- 
ciency of administration. 

The appointment of Elinor Bedlow, Smith, 
A.B., and Simmons, 1916-17, as a full time as- 
sistant, whose chief duties are connected with 
revising in the cataloging course, is an in 
crease in the number on the staff, and will re- 
lieve the professor who conducts the course 
from much detail and routine work. Mr 
Bolton, returning after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, has resumed his course on the History 
of libraries, which will be devoted this year 
to foreign libraries, ancient and modern 
Marian Craig, Simmons, Secretarial, 1917, 
B.S., is the new secretary of the department 

In the Library School the 1917-18 group, in 
cluding seniors and college graduates, num- 
ber 44, as against 39 last year. 

Ethel Johnson addressed the book selection 
class on the special problems of the Library 
of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston, on Oct. 8 Prof. Azariah Root 
is scheduled to speak on Nov. § on “The 
American newspaper.” 

Several inquiries having been made by 
members of the staff of the Boston Public 
Library as to the possibility of entering cer 
tain courses or parts of courses in technical 
library subjects, the college reviewed the mat 
ter in the spirit of municipal obligation, as 
well as in the desire to reciprocate the many 
courtesies extended by the Public Library, 
and a vote was passed that the members of 
the library staff, as such, would be permitted 
to enter any such courses or parts of courses, 
fees being pro rata. No college credit will 
be granted except to those who offer the usual 
prerequisites. Advantage of the permission 
has already been taken 

Professor Fujii visited Simmons for sev 
eral days, spending the morning of Thursday, 
Oct. 11, in the Library School, in which he 
is especially interested, as upon his return to 
Japan he expects to establish courses in li 
brary training. 

GRADUATE NOTES 

All of last year’s class have started upon 
their professional careers, except one who has 
deserted for matrimony. The appointments 
or transfers are: 

Constance Beal, 1917, Russell Sage Foundation Li 

brary. 

Lora Bolton, 1916-17, Ames Agricultural College Li- 

brary, Ames, Iowa. 

i & Burnham, 1916-17, Library of Hawaii, Hono 
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eh E. Campbell, 1916-17, Boston Medical 
‘Dekthodes 1916-17, University of Chicago Li- 
Elizabeth S. Downes, 1916-17, Brooklyn Public Li- 


brary. 

Reerine Kilbourn, 1916-17, University of Chicago 
uibrary. 

Gladys E. Locke, 1916-17, Boston Public Library. 

Helen Whiting, 1917, Gun Division, Bureau of Ord- 
nance, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Irma Snyder, 1916-17, returned to the Public Li- 
brary, Chicago. 

Ada Johnson, 1917, has been appointed to the Mt. 
Holyoke College Library. 

Esther Kingsbury, 1917, has accepted a position in 
the Gun Division, Bureau of Ordnance, War De- 
partment, Washington, 


Deane Blackshire, 1917, has been appointed in the 
Burlington (Ia.) Public Library. 


June Ricnarpson Donne tty, Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Azariah S. Root, librarian of Oberlin Col- 
lege Library, spoke to the school Sept. 27. 
Thirty-nine students have matriculated for 
1917-18. The entering class made a tour ot 
the Carnegie Institute and main building of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and visited 
the eight branch libraries of the system dur- 
ing the first week of the fall term. 
Sarau C. N. Bocte, Principal. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The opening exercises of the fourteenth 
year of the school were held on the after- 
noon of Sept. 18. President Thwing, Miss 
Eastman and the Director extended a wel- 
come to the class, which is composed of 26 
regular and two part-time students, repre- 
senting the following states: Ohio, 14 (nine 
from Cleveland); Illinois, 2; Indiana, 2; 
Iowa, 1; Minnesota, 1; Missouri, 1; New 
York, 2; Ontario, Can., 1; Pennsylvania, 3; 
Vermont, 1. 

The resignation of Harriet E. Howe was 
reluctantly accepted at the close of the school 
year and she has become a member of the 
Faculty of Simmons College Library School, 
Boston. Her connection with the Western 
Reserve School for the past four years as 
head instructor has brought her in close 
touch with all the interests of the school, 
where her fine professional spirit and her 
able classroom work have been highly ap- 
preciated. Thirza E. Grant, who has been 
assistant instructor, has been advanced to 
head instructor, and Ruth M. Willard has 
come to take up the work of assistant in- 
structor. Miss Willard has had varied library 
experience since receiving her training at the 
New York State Library School, in the Grin- 
nell College Library, as organizer for the 
Iowa Library Commission, and in branch li- 
brary work in Minneapolis. 
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George F. Strong, librarian of Adelbert 
College, W.R.U., who has given the refer- 
ence course in the school for seven years, has 
been given leave of absence to organize the 
Camp Beauregard Library, at Alexandria, 
Louisiana; the reference course will be given 
this year by Bessie H. Shepard, head of the 
reference division of the Cleveland Public 
Library. 

ALUMNI NOTES 


The class of 1917 are in positions in the 
following libraries: Detroit Public Library: 
Florence D. Burgy, Frances S. McCulloch, 
and Mildred B. Potter; Chicago Public Li- 
brary: Charlotte E. Hartmann; Pittsburgh 
Public Library: William McC. McKee; Cin- 
cinnati Mercantile Library: Hildegarde Per- 
kins; Ft. Wayne Public Library: Louise C. 
Pickard; Minneapolis Public Library: Mil- 
dred L. Thomas; New York Public Library: 
Frieda J. Yelgerhouse; East Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library: Gladys English; Lakewood Pub- 
lic Library: Gladys E. Keller; Adelbert Col- 
lege Library, W. R. U. Cleveland: Eunice E. 
Cooper; Western Reserve Historical Society 
Library, Cleveland: Annie J. Oldham; Cleve- 
land Public Library: Margaret Cleaveland, 
Mary F. Fuller, Helen L. Funnell, Glayds R. 
Haskin, Helen L. Plasman, Anna J. Sloan. 
Three are completing college work: Louise 
G. Adams, Mabel M. Rieley, and Edith Wirt- 
schafter. 

Cards have been received by the school an- 
nouncing the marriages of Helen R. Harsh, 
1915, to Milo E. Terry, of Van Wert, Ohio, 
and Ruth M. Ellis, 1910, to Eugene S. Mayer 
of Youngstown. 

Auice S. Tyter, Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF ATLANTA—LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


The thirteenth session of the Library 
School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta, opened 
on Sept. 17, with the regular enrollment of 
12 students with six states represented. 

1917 APPOINTMENTS 

Mrs. Marie Fetchet Kilburn, has been 
elected librarian of the Public Library, Talla- 
dega, Ala. 

Florence Eisele has accepted a position as 
catalog clerk in the Ordnance Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Helen Sloan Torrence has been elected 
to the position of assistant in the Public Li- 
brary, Greenboro, N. C. 

Louise McGovern has accepted the position 
of librarian in the State Normal School, 
Farmville, Va. 

Tommie Dora Barker, Direcior. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The Library School opened on Tuesday, 
Sept. 18, with a total registration of seventy- 
five. The entering class numbers thirty, of 
whom twenty-three take the four year course 
and six only the two year course, consisting 
almost entirely of technical work. Two are 
college graduates. 


ALUMNAE NOTES 


Announcement was made during the sum- 
mer of the marriage of Georgia B. Carpenter, 
1907, to Charles H. Hageman; and of Ruth 
Jones, 1915, to Earl R. Powers. Mr. and 
Mrs. Carpenter will live at Bismarck, North 
Dakota; and Mr. and Mrs. Powers at 124 
Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Emma Kinne, 1909, and Aimee Peters, 
1913, have resigned from the staff of the 
Syracuse University Library to accept posi- 
tions in Washington. Miss Kinne goes to 
the office of the Surgeon General and Miss 
Peters to the War Department. 

Ethel Knight, 1910, has resigned from the 
library of the National Bureau of Education. 

Flora Hodge, A.B., who graduated from 
the Library School last June, is assistant li- 
brarian of the Mechanical and Agricultural 
College at College Station, Texas. 

Sarah R. Line, A.B., 1917, is librarian at 
Fairbury, III. 

Emma Dibble and Evelyn Hart, 1917, have 
positions in the government service at Wash- 
ington. 

Laura Merriman, 1917, is librarian at 
Newark, N. Y. 

E. E. Sperry, Director. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The fifth year of the California State Li- 
brary School began its course on Monday, 
Sept. 24. Twelve students are enrolled in the 
class. 

There are few changes in the curriculum. 
The mornings are devoted to lectures, and 
the afternoons to practice work in the dif- 
ferent departments of the State Library. B. B. 
Futernick, of the bookbinding firm of Foster 
& Futernick, of San Francisco, will give sev- 
eral talks on binding. Jean Ross, librarian 
of the Sacramento High School Library, will 
give a course of lectures on high school li- 
brary work. Eleanor Hitt, librarian of the 
Yolo County Free Library, will talk on the 
administration of the county library. 

Current event topics have been assigned to 
each student, to be looked up during the 
school term, and reported on at intervals in 
student talks. The topics deal with the war, 
in such phases as: the regeneration of Rus- 
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sia; war work in the universities; the sup- 
pression of German propaganda; labor un- 
rest; regulating the food supply; American 
Red Cross; aeronautics in war; war work of 
women. 

A plan is under way to organize the staff 
of the State Library and the students of the 
Library School into an informal society to 
do work for the Red Cross. 

Mitton J. Fercuson 
LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

The class of 1918 commenced work Oct. 4 
with the best record of any class so far in 
educational and professional preparation. Eight 
members are college graduates; six others 
have had from one to three years of college 
work; seven come with a background of 
library experience. 

Aside from the extension of the most im- 
portant courses, made possible by the addition 
of Miss Horton to the instructional staff, the 
most radical change of the year will be in the 
arrangement of practical work. This has been 
reduced in amount in order to provide time 
for the increased class work and will be given 
in two separate periods of a week each during 
the second term. The month of practical work 
in June will be given as usual. 


1917 APPOINTMENTS 
The following positions are now held by 
members of the class of 1917: 
Ruth Burton, temporary assistant, Public Library, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Margaret Glassey, assistant, Polytechnic High 
School Library, Los Angeles. 


Gladys Hanna, assistant, Public Library, Long 
Beach. 

Margaret Livingston, assistant, Tehama County 
Library, Red Bluff, Calif 

Margaret Newman, assistant, Kern County Library, 
Bakersfield, Calif 

Mabel Shearer, children’s librarian, Public Library, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Esther Wrottenberg, assistant, Public Library, San 

iego. 

Rosalind Greene, Gladys Percey, Arnie McPherron, 
Marie Taylor, Cosby Gilstrap and Grace Lawrence 
have positions as assistants in the Los Angeles Pub 
lic Library. 


Tueropora R. Brewitt, Principal. 


LOUISVILLE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY TRAIN 
ING CLASS 

The training class of the Louisville Free 
Public Library began its annual fall session 
Monday morning, Oct. 15. The course will 
extend over a period of fifteen weeks. The 
examination for entrance was held in June 
and ten applicants were admitted. In addition 
to these ten, the Library Board agreed to ad- 
mit to the class two members from the State 
of Kentucky outside of Louisville. Several 
applications were received from the state and 
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two were chosen who had definite appointment 
or connection with Kentucky libraries. 


Georce T. Setrie. 


ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The first session of the St. Louis Library 
School opened Thursday, Sept. 20, with 
twenty-two students, representing the follow- 
ing states: Arkansas, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, 
Oklahoma and Tennessee. Eight of the stu- 
dents had had practical library experience be- 
fore entering the school. 

Dr. Theodore W. Koch, chief of the order 
division, Library of Congress, will introduce 
the series of lectures to be given by visiting 
librarians, by speaking on “War libraries.” 

Artuur E. Bostwick, Director. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION—LIBRARY COURSE 

George W. Lee, librarian of Stone & Web- 
ster, who has been with the concern doing 
research work since 1894, was the first speaker 
in the Library Course on Oct. 4. Mr. Lee 
took as his topic “Information service,” and 
illustrated concretely the manner in which his 
own library in one of the greatest American 
engineering firms supplies its officers with 
much needed information. Ernest L. Little, 
secretary of the Textile Department, Mer- 
chant’s National Bank, introduced Mr. Lee 
and also spoke briefly on the need for busi- 
ness library facilities. He is at present de- 
veloping a library and information file of the 
textile industry. 

At the second session John A. Lowe, of 
the Massachusetts Free Public Library Com- 
mission, spoke at length on library commis- 
sion work with especial emphasis on the work 
in the Commonwealth. 

L. Power. 


Review 


Certain, C. C. A standard high-school li- 
brary organization for accredited secondary 
schools of different sizes. (Reprinted from 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, June 1917. p. 317-358.) 

Much has been said and written about the 
importance of high-school libraries and a con- 
siderable amount of literature devoted to 
their organization and use, but all too little 
has come from those who ought to be most 
interested in school libraries—the teachers and 
school officers. This is the chief reason why 
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the contribution here noted is of more than 

usual significance. It is the report of the 

chairman of the committee on library organ- 
ization and equipment recently appointed by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools, one of the strongest 

organizations of its kind in the country. The 

librarian -vho reads it will be impressed by 
the accuracy with which the library viewpoint 
is presented. The teacher will note at once 
the evidences of practical knowledge of school 
conditions. The essential differences of 
school and public libraries are clearly stated 
but their differences are recognized as com- 
plementary, not antagonistic. The importance 
of adequate equipment is discussed in a very 
sensible series of suggestions for equipping 

schoo! libraries of different sizes. There is a 

clear perception that the library room and 

even the books are secondary to the library 
atmosphere and that for this atmosphere the 
librarian must be chiefly responsible. 

The suggested standard educational and 
professional requirements for librarians of 

schools of different sizes are perhaps the best- 
considered and most definite of any yet pre- 
sented to a teachers’ association. Varying 
types of certification are a commonplace in 
school circles so it is gratifying rather than 
surprising to find the report avoiding the mis- 
take of considering any one definite type of 
training best for all conditions. Insistence is 
placed on adequate personality, scholarship 
and special library training and experience. 
The requirements suggested are much higher 
than are common in public libraries but are 
no higher than are necessary to ensure the ser- 
vice of school librarians who are intellectually 
and professionally the peers of their faculty 
colleagues. The recognition of the profes- 
sional status of the librarian is apparent thru- 
out and the dignity and value of her work 
indicated by the emphasis placed on the need 
of leaving her unhampered by mere clerical 
or disciplinary work unrelated to the library. 

In a sense the report is local. Nevertheless 
its thoroness, breadth of view, accuracy of de- 
tail and definiteness make it of general signifi- 
cance. No one, whether in public or school 
library, who is interested in training boys and 
girls in the reading habit can afford to omit 
reading it. A well chosen bibliography is 
appended. 

The report may be obtained in its reprint 
form by sending twenty cents either to the 
publishers, H. E. Buchholz, Warwick & York, 
10 East Center St., Baltimore, or to Mary E. 
Hall, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

F. K. Watter. 
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Librarians 


Avpricu, Corene, formerly first assistant in 
the stations department of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, has been appointed engineering 
librarian, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Bett, Dorothy, Simmons, 1916, has resigned 
from the Irving-Casson special library in Bos- 
ton, to succeed Stella Beal, Simmons 1908, as 
librarian of the D. B. and W. C. Jackson 
special library. Miss Beal is going into busi- 
ness in Brockton with her brother. 


BERKELEY, Janet, Atlanta 1914, has accepted 
a position of assistant in the Public Library, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Bonp, Henry, chief librarian of Portsmouth, 
Eng., and for twelve years editor of The Li- 
brary Association Record, died by his own 
hand July 2s. 

Bowers, Ethel F., Western Reserve 1916, 
has been appointed reference librarian at the 
University of Idaho. 


Bronson, Victoria, Western Reserve 1914, 
has been appointed head of stations depart- 
ment, Public Library, Decatur, III. 


BrotHerton, Nina C., Western Reserve 
1907, is the new supervisor of work with 
schools for the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Browninc, Earl W., N. Y. State 1915-16, 
left the St. Louis Public Library to become 
librarian of the Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Pub- 
lic Library, Nov. 1. 


Brunseet, Alma P., Wisconsin 1915, has been 
made librarian of the Public Library, Welling- 
ton, Kansas. 


Burke, Minnie, Simmons 1911, has been ap- 
pointed on the staff of the Milton (Mass.) 
Public Library. 


Burns, Esther H., Western Reserve 1916, 
has been appointed to the legislative reference 
department of the State Library, Columbus, O. 


Cares, Margaret E., Western Reserve 1914, 
is to be high school librarian at Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Cakins, Mary J., librarian at Racine, Wis., 
for the past twenty years, presented her resig- 
nation in July. 

Cuurcn, Eleanor, has resigned from the 
cataloging department of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Library to become assistant librarian 
at the New York State College of Forestry. 
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Crark, Mabel, formerly cataloger in the 
West Virginia University Library, is in charge 
of the Arlington Hills branch of the St. Paul 
Public Library, not a member of the staff of 
the Minneapolis Public Library, as recently 
reported. 


CLELAND, Ethel, who has been a member of 
the staff of the Indiana Bureau of Legislative 
Information, has been appointed librarian in 
charge of the Business Men’s branch of the 
Indianapolis Public Library, to be maintained 
in the newly-opened main building. 


Cuizere, Azalea, Library School of the New 
York Public Library 1912-14, has been en- 
gaged to catalog the private library of W.L. 
Clements at Bay City, Michigan. 


Cotcorp, Miriam, formerly librarian of Las- 
sen County, California, has resigned to be 
married. 


Cook, Ella B., Pratt 1914, has resigned the 
position of reference librarian of the Trenton 
Public Library to accept that of assistant to 
the organizer of the New Jersey Public Li- 
brary Commission. 


Cook, Lillian E., Wisconsin 1912, who has 
been librarian of the Valley City (N. Dak.) 
Public Library since her graduation, accepted 
the librarianship of the Public Library, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., in September. 


Cowait_, Ruth, Pratt 1911, who has been 
since graduation cataloger at the Kansas 
State Historical Society Library, has recently 
accepted the position of cataloger at the 
Chouteau County Free Library, Fort Benton, 
Mont. 


Cramner, Gladys, has been appointed to the 
cataloging department of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Library. 


Davinson, Isabel, 1913, has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women to take the senior course in 
the Library School of the New York Public 
Library. 

Davis, Olin S., N. Y. State 1801, librarian 
of the Laconia Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the New Hampshire 
Public Library Commission. 

Dennison, Margaret, has left the California 
State Library to accept a temporary position 
as assistant in the Colusa County Free Li- 
brary. 

Feip, Col. Alex. J., editor of The State 
Journal, was selected by the North Carolina 
Library Commission as state librarian, pend- 
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ing a general reorganization and co-ordination 
of the library interests of the state by the next 
General Assembly in consolidating the Legis- 
lative Reference Library, the State Library 
and the State Library Commission under one 
management. The commission cut the salary 
of the state librarian from $1700 to $1250 and 
applied the remainder of this salary fund to 
increasing the salaries of Carrie Broughton, 
first assistant librarian, to $1100, and that of 
the second assistant from $500 to $800. 


Fyecpstap, Nina, Wisconsin 1915, has been 
made librarian of the High School branch, 
Fond du Lac (Wis.) Public Library. 


Fiercuer, Sheldon, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1915-17, has re- 
signed her place in the Aguilar branch of the 
New York Public Library, to become a high 
school librarian in the Newark Public Library. 


Forrest, Elizabeth, Illinois B. L. S. 1906, 
who has spent the past year in graduate study 
at the University of Chicago, receiving the 
M.A. degree this summer, has returned to her 
position as librarian of the Montana State Col- 
lege at Bozeman. 


Frick, Eleanor H., Pratt 1805, secretary of 
the Joint Committee on Classification of 
Technical Literature of the United Engineer- 
ing Society, has resigned and has returned to 
the staff of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. 


Furnas, Marcia M., an assistant in the In- 
diana State Library, has resigned to become 
chief of the circulation department of the 
Indianapolis Public Library. 


Gammons, Abbie, Simmons 1910, has been 
appointed on the University of Arizona staff, 
and has resigned from the Boston Athenaeum. 


Guienn, Marian R., formerly of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association is now associate ed- 
itor of the Forbes Magazine, being in special 
charge of the department on “Woman in 
business.” 


Grannis, Edith, formerly librarian of the 
School Library at Buhl, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the St. Cloud Normal 
School, in the same state. 


Grant, Louise E., Western Reserve 1916, 
has been appointed assistant librarian, Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Grecory, Winifred, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Mines, has been 
put in charge of the technology division of the 
St. Paul Public Library 
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Griffin, Jeannie, formerly of the Duluth 
and Detroit Public Libraries, has been ap- 
pointed first assistant reference librarian in 
charge of the civics division in the St. Paul 
Public Library. 


Hatcu, Margaret, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Sutter County Free Library in 
California, to begin operation October 8, 1917. 


Haven, Ruth A., who has been organizer for 
the Minnesota Library Commission for the 
past four years, resigned her position Oct. 1 
in order to be with her parents in Chatfield. 


Hayes, Edith B., head of the catalog de- 
partment of the Somerville Public Library, 
has returned to that position after a year’s 
leave of absence. 


Hott, Mildred R., formerly librarian of the 
Shute Memorial Library, Everett, has been 
appointed to the staff of the Somerville Pub- 
lic Library and assigned to the West Somer- 
ville branch. 


Hoop, Theresa, Atlanta 1911, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Carnegie Library, 
Atlanta. 


Hunt, Mary S., for 24 years public libra- 
rian at Wauseon, Ohio, died at her home there 
Sept. 6, after a long illness. Miss Hunt was 
first librarian of the Wauseon Carnegie Li- 
brary. She is survived by an aged mother, 
the widow of the late William Hunt, a pioneer 
resident. 


Jennincs, Mrs. J. T., has been appointed 
chief of the catalog division of the St. Paul 
Public Library, with charge of the appren- 
tice class. Mrs. Jennings was for ten years 
head cataloger at Cornell University and more 
recently reference librarian at the Iowa Col- 
lege of Agriculture and instructor in the Riv- 
erside (Calif.) Library School. 


Jonnston, Esther, Wisconsin 1908, has been 
appointed librarian of the Seward Park branch, 
New York Public Library. 


Jounstone, Ursula K., Pratt Normal 
Course, 1913, is registrar of the British Con- 
sulate in New York. 


Jupp, Ruth, resigned from the University 
Library of Syracuse in July to become libra- 
rian of the Highland Park Public Library in 
Illinois. 


Kettner, Beatrice E., formerly of the Med- 
ford Public Library and recently engaged in 
organization work, has been appointed to the 
staff of the Somerville Public Library in 
charge of school libraries. 
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Kuuns, Jane L, Western Reserve, 1916, is 
to be librarian of the Stewart Public Library, 
Grinnell, Ia. 


LaNncASTER, Susan, Atlanta 1907, has been 
appointed librarian of the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women at Tallahassee. 


Lane, Jean P., Simmons 1909-11, has re- 
signed from the Seattle Public Library to ac- 
cept the position of librarian of the West 
Seattle High School. 

LieeMANN, Estelle L., has been appointed 
librarian of the National Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau, 12 Park Row, New York 
City. Miss Liebmann was formerly with 
the Brooklyn Public Library and more re- 
cently has been connected with the Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation. 


Lioyp, Gladys V., an assistant in the New 
York State Library School,. 1912-16, died 
Oct. 9, after an illness of more than a year’s 
duration. 


LoncsHore, Alice, Atlanta 1916, has been 
appointed an assistant in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 


Luitwrecer, Helen, in charge of the catalog 
department of the Somerville Public Library 
for the past year during the absence of Miss 
Hayes, head cataloger, has been designated 
director of the training class and editor of 
library publications. 


LutHer, Mrs. Jessie W., Wisconsin 1913, 
librarian of the Antigo (Wis.) Public Library 
since 1913, has accepted an appointment in the 
reference department of the Public Library of 
Calgary, Alberta. 


LutrretLt, Laura E., Wisconsin 1913, has 
been made head of the order department, Gary 
(Ind.) Public Library, succeeding Kathryn 
Sharpe, Wisconsin 1914, who has accepted an 
appointment as assistant in the department of 
branches, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


McManis, Rumana, Wisconsin 1915, libra- 
rian of the Tyler (Texas) Public Library, ac- 
cepted an appointment during the summer as 
librarian of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 150 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. 


Martin, Lenala, has resigned her position 
as assistant in the Kern County (Calif.) Free 
Library, to become acting-librarian of Lassen 
County. 


Merritt, Julia Wright, Illinois B.L.S. 
1903, for several years chief branch librarian 
of the Cincinnati Public Library, has resigned 
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and has accepted an appointment with the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
Merzcer, Mrs. Ernst (Nell Hendrick, At- 
lanta 1915) is cataloging the library of Flora 
Macdonald College, Red Springs, N. C 


Morcan, Edith M., Illinois 1912-13, for the 
past few years librarian of the Colorado State 
Normal School at Gunnison, has accepted an 
appointment to a position in the War De- 
partment in Washington, D. C. 


Nicnots, Lillian P., Pratt 1916, has been 
made an assistant in charge of the grade 
schools at the Public Library of Mason City, 
Iowa. 


Nicuots, Mary A., Illinois 1915-16, has re- 
signed from her position on the staff of the 
Minneapolis Public Library to accept the posi- 
tion of assistant in the Hibbing (Minn.) Pub- 
lic Library. 


Parker, Ruth, Simmons 1914, has received 
an appointment in the War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


Partripce, Mrs. Katherine Sears, formerly 
of the Syracuse University Library staff, is 
acting librarian of the College of Medicine in 
Syracuse. 

Patton, Adah, Illinois B.L.S. 1902, since 
1908 a member of the staff of the cataloging 
department of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary, and since 1910 chief classifier, has been 
appointed catalog librarian to succeed P. S. 
Goulding, resigned. 


Peters, Aimee, has resigned from the Syra- 
cuse University Library to go to the War De- 
partment in Washington. 


Peterson, Anna E., Western Reserve 1916, 
has accepted the position of assistant libra- 
rian, Public Library, Virginia, Minn. 


Pratt, Edna B., has resigned from the New 
Jersey Library Commission to become libra- 
rian, Oct. 1, of the Passaic (N. J.) Public 
Library, succeeding Elizabeth White, resigned. 


Rerse, Rosette M., Wisconsin 1915, assistant, 
Public Library, Antigo, Wis., was promoted to 
the librarianship of that library by unanimous 
vote of its board of trustees, on the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Jessie W. Luther, its librarian. 


Ricuarpson, Louise, Pratt 1913, children’s 
librarian of the Public Library at Eveleth, 
Minn., has been made librarian of Meredith 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Rorertson, Blanche, Illinois 1913-14, has re- 
signed from her position as assistant in the 
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Drake University Library to accept the libra- 
rianship of Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 


Rosie, Amelia H., Pratt 1014, formerly 
grade school librarian and assistant in the 
children’s room of the Cleveland Public li- 
brary, has accepted a position in the chil- 
dren’s department of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. 


Ropen, Carl B., assistant librarian at the 
Chicago Public Library, has been appointed 
acting librarian. 


Rocers, Mary E., Simmons 1916, has been 
put in charge of the children’s room of the 
Epiphany branch, New York Public Library. 


Rusu, Gladys, Pratt 1916, formerly refer- 
ence librarian of the Public Library at Sioux 
City, Iowa, has accepted the position of head 
of the circulation department at the Iowa 
State College Library, Ames, Iowa. 


Scott, Carrie E., has been appointed chief 
of the children’s department of the Indiana- 
polis Public Library. Miss Scott has been as- 
sistant organizer for the Indiana Library 
Commission. 


Suattuck, Ruth, Simmons 1910, has re- 
signed from the Brooklyn Public Library to 
become head of the children’s work in the 
Public Library, New London, Conn. 


Situ, Dey B., Illinois 1914-15, librarian of 
the Morris (Ill.) Public Library for the last 
two years, has resigned in order to accept an 
appointment with the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary. 


Smit, May, Atlanta 1914, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia at Athens. 

Stone, Pearl A., Illinois 1915-16, has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian of the Morris 
(Ill.) Public Library. 

Stockett, Julia Carson, Wisconsin 1914, has 
been chosen field librarian for South Dakota 
by the Library Commission of that state, be- 
ginning her work on Sept. 1. Her headquar- 
ters are The Capitol, Pierce. Miss Stockett 
succeeds Lois A. Spencer, Wisconsin 1911, who 
was married in August to Prof. H. C. Seveine 
of the Agricultural State College, Brookings, 
S. Dak. 

Sumner, Clarence W., for the past six 
years librarian of the University of North 
Dakota, has been appointed librarian of the 
Public Library in Sioux City, Iowa. 


Tuan, Mabel, librarian of the Oak Park 
(lll.) Public Library, died in that city Oct. 3, 
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after an illness of several months. Her whole 
professional life had been spent in Oak Park, 
where she received her first training under 
Miss Marvin some twenty years since, and, 
twelve years ago, was made librarian in 
charge. There was no compromise with 
makeshifts in her planning for the library 
equipment, in the choice of books, in the 
direction of the library staff, and most of all 
in the personal services which she was able 
to give to the people who came to her for 
help and inspiration in the choice of books, 
and she established a high standard in her li- 
brary which will be long remembered. 


Tuornton, Mary Lindsay, Atlanta 1913, 
has accepted a position in the University of 
North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. Miss 
Thornton will devote her time to the North 
Carolina collection which has bee: endowed. 


Troy, M. Zeliaette, Illinois B.L.S. 1015, 
librarian of the Hoopeston (Ill.) Public Li- 
brary since September, 1915, has resigned. 


Van VALKENBURGH, Agnes, has gone to 
Bay City, Mich., not Wisconsin, as announced 
in the October Liprary JOURNAL. 


Wess, William, B.L.S., N. Y. State 116, 
has written letters to the school announcing 
his safe arrival in France. Mr. Webb is a 
member of the Reconstruction Unit sent out 
by Haverford College under the auspices of 
the Society of Friends. The Unit is directly 
affiliated with the American Red Cross which 
has just made it a special grant to enable it 
to carry on its work. The members will be 
engaged, under the French government, in all 
kinds of welfare work for the destitute in the 
war zone and will co-operate closely with the 
English Quakers in the work they have al- 
ready done in this direction. 


Wetts, Elsie K., has resigned from the staff 
of the Somerville Public Library to accept the 
position of reference librarian of the Library 
of North Dakota University. 


Wurte, Elizabeth, for the past five years li- 
brarian of the Public Library in Passaic, 
(N. J.), resigned and was married early in 
September to William Maxwell Barclay of the 
A. and J. Dick Co., of Passaic. 


Wricut, Rebecca, secretary of the Vermont 
Free Public Library Commission, has been 
compelled by ill health to resign her post. 


Youns, Frances, Library School of the New 
York Public Library 1913-15, has accepted the 
position of first assistant in the public library 
of Montgomery, Ala. 
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New England 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The legislature of 1917 amended the public 
library law of the state to provide for the 
establishment of a commission. The full text 
of the law, as revised, is printed in the Bulletin 
of the New Hampshire Public Libraries for 
September. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst. The Amherst College Library 
moved into its new building in September, tho 
parts of it were not quite completed. The 
dedication will be held Nov. 9, with Dr. Her- 
bert Putnam of the Library of Congress as 
the principal speaker. 


Boston. Under the will of the late Mrs. 
Augusta E. Corbin, Boston University is the 
principal beneficiary, receiving the entire re- 
siduary estate and also a $550,000 bequest. Of 
the latter amount $50,000 is for a memorial 
library. 

Lynn. The cornerstone of the Carnegie 
building at Conomo avenue and Broadway was 
laid Sept. 10. The building will cost about 
$28,000. 


Oakham. Dean and Mrs. Henry P. Wright 
have given to the town $500 to establish a fund 
to buy scientific books and periodicals for the 
Oakham Free Public Library. The fund is to 
be called the Alfred Parks Wright memorial 
fund. It is the wish of the donors that in the 
selection of the books the librarian of the 
Worcester Free Public Library be consulted. 


Webster. The late Mrs. Augusta E. Corbin 
of the Hotel Vendome, Boston, widow of 
Chester C. Corbin of Webster, has left $75,- 
000 to this town to purchase land and erect a 
free public library, to be known as the Ches- 
ter C. Corbin Public Library; if the town ac- 
cepts the gifts it will get $25,000 additional for 
the care of the building and books and $25,000 
for the purchase of books. 


Worcester. At the annual meeting of the 
American Antiquarian Society, in October, 
the report of the librarian, Clarence S. Brig- 
ham, showed total accessions for the year of 
5601 books, 5389 pamphlets and 5766 unbound 
issues of early newspapers. The report re- 
ferred to certain rare imprints acquired, to 
the additions to the collection of American 
journalism made by Charles H. Taylor, Jr., 
of Boston, and to the gift of rare newspaper 
files from Henry W. Cunningham and others. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol. A branch library in East Bristol 
has been established at the dormitory of the 
Bristol Brass Company instead of in the Fifth 
district school house, as originally planned. 
This branch will be open to all of the resi- 
dents of that section, as well as the employes 
of the concern. The company is furnishing 
light, heat, room and furniture while the li- 
brary supplies the special library equipment 
and books. An attendant from the library 
will also be furnished while the new branch 
is being tried out. 

Hartford P. L. Caroline M. Hewins, Ibn. 
(79th ann. rpt—yr. ending May 31, 1917.) 
Accessions, 8836; new registration, 5641; 
total approximately 20,000. Circulation, 307,- 
852. Receipts, $30,842.09; expenditures, $30,- 
486.75, including $16,636.77 for salaries, 
$7543.01 for books, $1127.58 for periodicals, 
and $2401.48 for binding. Tho this is the 
seventy-ninth annual report, the library, as a 
public library, is only twenty-five years old, 
being an outgrowth in 1892 of the Young 
Men’s Institute, which maintained a library 
and charged $2 a year for its use. Today it 
has three times as many books as when it 
opened, and has twenty distributing centers— 
the Dwight branch in Grace street, the A. E. 
Burr School branch, both for adults and chil- 
dren, ten for pupils in the more distant graded 
schools, one in the high school, four in fac- 
tories, two in settlements, one in the Watkin- 
son Farm School and one in the Western 
Union Telegraph Office. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 

Endicott. The Public Library has enlarged 
its quarters by the addition of an extra read- 
ing room, a social room and a kitchen. The 
expense involved in fitting out and occupying 
the additional rooms has been met by C. B. 
Lord, who from the first has been the library’s 
most interested and liberal patron. The build- 
ing was formally reopened Oct. 2 and 3. 
The new quarters now occupy the first floor 
of the Mattoon block on Washington avenue. 

New York City. A very interesting and 
fully illustrated article by Caswell A. Mayo, 
on the unique exhibition of antique and mod- 
ern mortars shown in the College of Pharmacy 
Library last May, is printed in the C. U. C. P. 
Alumni Journal for July, 1917 

New York City. Charles C. Kurzman, a 
Fifth avenue importer, has bought the collec- 
tion of costume books brought together by the 
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late E. Aine. It is reported that with the ex- 
ception of some of the rarer works, many of 
these costume books are to be donated by Mr. 
Kurzman to the circulation department of the 
Public Library. In this he will be carrying out 
a favorite plan of his to place at the disposal 
of the circulation library a larger number of 
costume books which can be taken out and 
studied at home by designers. Eventually the 
entire collection will go to the Public Library 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Rochester. The Municipal and Business 
branch of the Rochester Public Library was 
opened in its quarters in the Municipal Build- 
ing Oct. 1, with Gladys E. Love in charge. 
The branch opened with about sixteen hundred 
books on the shelves. 

Salisbury Center. According to the last will 
and testament of the late Mary M. Pratt, the 
Horace Pratt residence in this town with 30 
acres of surrounding land has been bequeathed 
in trust for a library for benevolent and edu- 
cational purposes and the residue of the estate 
is to go for the same purpose. 


NEW JERSEY 

Camden. The $200,000 library building 
under construction in Cooper Park, as a gift 
to the city from President Eldridge Johnson 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company, will 
be turned over by the end of the year. Doyle 
& Company, Philadelphia contractors, who 
began work in May, 1916, announce that the 
outside is practically finished and the interior 
is waiting only for the furnishings. The 
building is located away from the center of 
the park because the Park Commission desired 
to preserve the Penn Treaty Tree. 

Morristown. The formal dedication of the 
new Free Library building given by Grinnell 
Willis was held at 3 o’clock Saturday after- 
noon, Oct. 20. 

Trenton. A third branch of the Public Li- 
brary is to be established in the Franklin 
School annex. The Civics Association of the 
ninth and eleventh wards is raising money to 
pay for shelving and other equipment, and the 
library provides the books and supervision. 
The board of education gives the use of the 
room. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Haselton. At the October session of the city 
teachers’ monthly institute a permanent li- 
brary committee was appointed and arrange- 
ments made for the opening of the teachers’ 
library in the Green street building. Maude 
Fogel was named as librarian and will re- 
ceive a salary for her services. The library 
is for the use of the teachers only, most of 
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the volumes having been bequeathed to the 
teachers by the late Elliott P. Kisner. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington. An illustrated article on the 
Library of Congress was printed in Export 
American Industries for October. 

Washington. The memory of Mina Goetz, 
for many years librarian of th teachers’ 
library, located in the white normal school, 
was honored recently when a white marble 
statue of Winged Victory was presented to the 
Wilson Normal School and dedicated to the 
deceased worker. 


The South 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Beckley. One hundred more citizens inter- 
ested in the General Alfred Beckley Memorial 
Library project gathered in the auditorium of 
the court house one night in September to 
listen to a discussion of it by its sponsors. 
Because of the absence of the chairman, P. 
H. M. Patterson, no action was taken, but the 
project was so well received that there re- 
mains little doubt of its being pushed to con- 
summation. 

FLORIDA 

St. Cloud. After several months of untiring 
efforts on the part of the committee of the 
Ladies’ Improvement Club of St. Cloud, ar- 
rangements have been made for the erection 
of a library building on the lots on Massachu- 
setts avenue, bought by the association some 
time ago. The building will be of pressed 
brick and will cost about $5500. The contract 
has been let to H. E. Hedrick and ground will 
be broken for it at once. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville F. P. L. George T. Settle, Ibn 
(Rpt. yr. ended Aug. 31, 1917.) Circulation 
for home use, 1,153,816, an increase of 79,456, 
an average of 5.64 times per volume or 4.86 
volumes per capita. The per cent of fiction 
was 56. New registration, 10,391; total, 55. 
444, more than 23 per cent of the population. 
The reference department report shows 82,- 
084 more important questions asked and topics 
looked up, an increase of 21,515. There were 
213 bibliographies and reading lists compiled 
The newspaper and civics room report shows 
33.573 visitors during the year, 3072 more im- 
portant questions asked and topics looked up 
The report shows 1236 pamphlets classified and 
4577 clippings from newspapers (824 about 
the library) filed. There were 24,625 visitors 
to the museum during the year. The museum 
was rearranged and the material classified by 
an expert from the East. This was done with- 
out cost to the library through the generosity 
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Ballard. There were 15,159 volumes added, 
making a total of 204,310 volumes, a net in- 
crease of 8886. The meetings in the assembly 
and class rooms numbered 1278; at Main 266, 
at branches 1012. The treasurer’s report shows 
that receipts from city taxes were $65,207.74; 
Jefferson County appropriation, $5000; fines, 
lost books, etc., $3447.37; rent, $36,000.00, mak- 
ing a total with the balance on hand last year of 
$110,014.55. The cost of current maintenance 
was $04,512.01 and interest on mortgage $15,- 
<00, a total of $110,012.01. The current main- 
tenance expenditures included books, $18,- 
437.02; insurance, $142.89; salaries and janitor 
service, $30,506.21. Library privileges were 
extended to residents of Jefferson county out- 
side of Louisville March 1, 1917, and 1036 reg- 
istered as borrowers. Ten stations were 
opened and 29 collections placed in 14 county 
schools, circulating for the six months 9229 
volumes. This does not include the books 
borrowed by residents of the county from the 
Main library and branches. 
TENNESSEE 

Knoxville. A controversy between the Car- 
negie Corporation and the city commission, 
which threatened to discontinue indefinitely the 
completion of the new negro library building 
in Knoxville, has been amicably settled. On 
account of the increased cost of building ma- 
terials it was found that the Carnegie grant 
of $10,000 was insufficient to erect the building 
according to the original specifications. The 
city commission offered to pay the cost of the 
building over $10,000, and after some corre- 
spondence this arrangement was agreed upon, 
and the city will appropriate $2775 additional. 
The building is located at corner of Vine 
avenue and Temperance street, and is now 
nearly completed. It is 65 feet long and 40 
feet wide, one story high with basement. The 
main floor will contain the library, a reading 
room for adults, a reading room for children, 
and study and reference room. The basement 
will contain a large auditorium and a room 
for the furnace. The library will have a ca- 
pacity for about 15,000 volumes and the city 
of Knoxville will furnish $1200 annually for 
its maintenance. 


The Central West 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit. Nov. 1 has been set as the date 
for laying the cornerstone of the new million 
dollar library building at Woodward and 
Farnsworth avenues. 
INDIANA 


Tell City. The new $10,000 Carnegie Library 


here was dedicated Oct. 1. Herbert L. Pat- 
rick, president of the school board, presented 
the building to the city, and Fred Heinzie, 
mayor, accepted it on behalf of the city. Henry 
M. Sanborn, secretary of the Indiana Library 
Commission, spoke. Mrs. Emma Phillips is 
librarian. 


Worthington. The contract for building the 
Carnegie Library here has been let to James 
M. Dyer & Son of this town for $7600. Work 
is to begin at once and the building completed 
this fall. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago. At the meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Chicago Public Library Sept. 
24, it was voted to build the first regional 
library in the plan of the late Henry E 
Legler at Crawford avenue and Monroe street. 
Further plans were made for the establish- 
ment of four other units. The five units will 
be distributed proportionately thruout the city 
as reserve stations. They will supply branch 
libraries in their sections, greatly expediting 
distribution and more than doubling the pres- 
ent storage room. The first unit will be named 
“The Henry Eduard Legler Regional Library.” 
It will cost $75,000 and house more than 50,000 
volumes 

Lebanon. The corner stone of the Benson 
Wood Library, donated to McKendree Col- 
lege by Mrs. Benson Wood of Effingham, IIL, 
was laid on the college campus late in Sep- 
tember. The entire student body and faculty 
was in attendance. The principal address was 
delivered by Mrs. Carrie Alexander Bahren- 
burg, who represented Mrs. Wood. Prof. E. 

P. Baker, dean of the college. Rev. W. I. Ter- 
hune and Dr. O. S. Clark were other speakers 
at the ceremony. 


The Northwest 
WISCONSIN 
Sievens Point. A bequest of $5000 has been 
made to the library in the will of the late 
Andrew R. Week, the income to be used for 
books. The will also provides for the instal- 
lation of two bronze lamps at the library en- 
trance. 
MINNESOTA 
Chisholm. Financed by the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., a three-day series of demonstra- 
tions on vegetable canning, making of meat 
substitutes, and war breads, was given at the 
Public Library by a domestic science teacher 
detailed by the Extension Department of the 
University of Minnesota for the purpose. One 
afternoon, thru the good offices of their 
priest, a number of Slovenian women with two 
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interpreters heard the lecture on canning vege- 
tables and saw the demonstration. 

St. Paul. An article on “The public library 
as an investment,” written by Dr. W. Dawson 
Johnston and devoted to the work of the St. 
Paul Public Library, practically fills the 
Official Bulletin of the Saint Paul Association 
for Sept. 21. 

IOWA 

Sioux City. A farewell luncheon was given 
by members of the Sociological Club to Jean- 
nette M. Drake before her departure from 
Sioux City Sept. 20 to take up library work at 
Los Angeles, Cal. Miss Drake had been iden- 
tified with the organization since its incipi- 
ency and was one of the five founders of 
the club. Talks were made by Mrs. H. J. 
Taylor, M. G. Clark, superintendent of the 
Sioux City schools, and Rabbi Emanuel Stern- 
heim, pastor of the Mount Sinai congregation 
and president of the club. 


NEBRASKA 

Blair. The new Public Library building was 
opened to the public Saturday, Oct. 6. The 
building was erected thru a grant of $10,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 

Omaha. Leone Dellone, librarian in the law 
library in the court house, announces the gift 
of all state supreme court briefs from the first 
one filed to the ninety-eight Nebraska, to date, 
from C. W. Sears, an Omaha lawyer. The 
briefs are alphabetically arranged in filing 
cases, and are a valuable addition to the law 
library. 

Orleans. The Cordelia Bennett Preston Me- 
morial Library, erected by Mr. Preston in 
memory of his wife, was dedicated Sept. 11. 
The speakers were W. E. Andrews, who made 
the address at the laying of the cornerstone 
last spring, Judge Harry S. Dungan of Hast- 
ings, and Dr. Benjamin S. Haywood of River- 
side, Calif. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Jamestown. Excavation work for the foun- 
dation of the new Public Library is well under 
way. The foundation will be completed this 
fall and the building finished next spring. 
The library will cost in the neighborhood of 


$27,000. 
The Southwest 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City. The Public Library was closed, 
except for book service, for three weeks in 
August and September, and the departments 
are still working with makeshifts. It is hoped 
to have the remodelled building, with its big 
addition, entirely ready by Jan. 1. “Real 
reference and reading rooms, with an open- 
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shelf library for sixty thousand volumes, a 
cataloging department decidedly worth while, 
a bindery room and a real art gallery, will 
cover the extension,” writes Mr. Wright. 
“Adequate office rooms, a large rotunda, and 
a satisfactory children’s room comprise a por- 
tion of the remodelling.” 

St. Louis. Walnut Park, in the northwest- 
ern part of the city, is to have a small branch 
library. This center, which will be classed as 
a “sub-branch,” similar to the Fairmount “sub” 
on Daggett street, in the Italian quarter, wil! 
be opened by the St. Louis Public Library in 
rented rooms at 5553 Robin avenue, about Oct 
15. This residential district is a growing one 
The needs of its reading population have 
hitherto been met by deposits of books sent by 
the library to near-by schools. The new sub- 
branch will be an improvement over this plan, 
because it will be open to the public in the 
evenings. 

OKLAHOMA 

Sapulpa. The cornerstone of the new Car- 
negie Library was laid Aug. 9, with Masonic 
ceremonies. 


TEXAS 
Austin, In the new building under construc- 
tion at Eleventh and Brazos streets, which will 
house the general land office, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Insurance and Banking De- 
partment, and the Fire Insurance Commission, 
the first floor will be the home of the State 

Department of Agriculture. 


Galveston. At the county school teachers’ 
institute held in this city in September, a com 
mittee was named to take charge of the work 
of obtaining a circulating library for the schools 
of the county. The headquarters for the li- 
brary will be in the office of County Superin 
tendent T. B. Blackstone at the court house, 
and every school in the county is eligible to re- 
ceive books. Donations of books have been 
solicited, and already about five hundred have 
been collected. 

San Antonio. The governing board of the 
Scientific Society of San Antonio has decided 
to open the society’s museum and library to 
the public on Friday afternoons. Soldiers 
especially will be assured of a cordial wel- 
come, and the combination of books and sci- 
entific exhibits will undoubtedly attract many. 


COLORADO 

Denver. The East Denver High School 
is to have a librarian this year, paid by the 
school board, and the Public Library will pro- 
vide the necessary books. June Linn, a gradu- 
ate of Drexel, has been appointed to the place 
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Denver. After considering more than twenty 
plans, the city has accepted a design for the 
West Denver branch library, to be erected at 
West Seventh avenue and Santa Fe drive, sub- 
mitted by Varian & Varian. It will cost, 
equipped, $20,000, and will be constructed of 
Colorado Del Norte lava. The contract has 
been awarded to Henry C. Downs. 


The Pacific Coast 
ALASKA 

Fairbanks. Thru the generosity of Mrs. 
Alfred C. Pardee, of Philadelphia, the George 
C. Thomas Memorial Library is enabled to 
keep open during the coming winter. Its 
closing was threatened thru lack of funds, 
when Mrs. Pardee, whose family had been in- 
timate with the George Thomas to whom the 
library was dedicated, came forward with an 
offer of $500 in cash and $75 a month to be 
applied toward running expenses. 


WASHINGTON 

Spokane. With the opening of night school 
Sept. 24, the North Central high school library, 
in charge of Miss Lucille Fargo, is now open 
four nights a week to students and the resi- 
dents of the community. 
OREGON 

Portland. The Portland (Ore.) Library has 
just increased the salaries of all its employces 
who have been receiving less than $100 per 
month, including janitors and pages. The in- 
crease ranges from $5 to $10 per month, there- 
by adding something over $10,000 to the pay- 
roll. 

CALIFORNIA 

San Diego. Ground will soon be broken 
for the Carnegie Library to be erected in East 
San Diego. A site for the structure has been 
accepted by the board of trustees on behalf of 
the city, located at the southeast corner of 
Fairmount and Anna streets. It is 100 by 150 
feet. It was purchased for $1400, the money 
being raised by public subscription. 


Canada 
ONTARIO 
Ottawa. The Public Library board of the 
city of Ottawa contemplates the erection of 
a branch library, to cost $15,000. 


Foreign 

ENGLAND 
Liverpool. The new Liverpool Commercial 
Library was opened by Lord Parmoor the first 
week in August. The library is located in the 
Exchange Buildings, directly accessible from 
three main thorofares, and is to be equipped 
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with a large and representative collection of 
directories, atlases, maps, encyclopedias, and 
books on all commercial subjects. Besides the 
regular staff, arrangements have been made to 
secure the services of translators of French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Russian and Portu- 
guese. The Publishers’ Circular for Aug. 25 
has an article on this new library together with 
a picture of its spacious quarters 


HOLLAND 

Courses in bibliography are a part of the 
regular curriculum at the Universities of Am- 
sterdam and Utrect. At the former, Prof. H. 
H. Greve gives a series of lessons on the his- 
tory of cataloging and the methods of bibliog- 
raphy, while in the latter Prof. Hulshof lec- 
tures on the development of Dutch printing 
types and the history of bibliography. Dr. 
Roos, since 1906 the director of the library of 
the University of Groningen, is a professor of 
history in that university. 


Leyden. Library of the University. 5S. G. 
de Vries, bn. Number of books in circulation 
15,600, against 15,900 during the previous 
year; accessions, periodicals and serial publi- 
cations 2730, books 3180, dissertations 7247. 


BOLIVIA 

The Bureau of Statistics of the Government 
of Bolivia recently established a library in La 
Paz. It is proposed to assemble in this library 
statistical data, works on geography, science, 
etc 

CHILE 

The number of persons who availed them- 
selves of reading privileges in the National 
Library in Santiago in 1916 was 128,800, as 
compared with 44,700 in 1911, and the volumes 
contained in the library during the latter year 
were 164,000 as compared with 300,000 in 1916 


CHINA 
In the “Educational directory of China,” 
for 1917 is found this paragraph: “The 


Minister of Education in a recent interview 
with President Li Yuan-hung, proposed the 
establishment of a national library at Peking. 
Owing to lack of funds there is no prospect 
of realising this great project in the immedi- 
ate future, but meanwhile Mr. Fan Yaun-lien 
proposes to convert part of one of the old 
palaces of the Ching Dynasty into a library. 
All the books at present housed at the Minis- 
try of Education will be transferred there 
first, and gifts of volumes are to be solicited 
from publishing houses, while a sum of money 
is to be raised for the purchase of English 
and other foreign books.” 
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ADVERTISING—SUPPORT OF 
Advocates annual appropriation for library 
advertising. Henry E. Legler. Printers’ Ink, 
Sept 20, 1917. p. 114, 116-117. 

Condensed report of an address at the li- 
brary publicity conference in Chicago in May, 
1917. 

Of the sixty-nine cities in the United 
States having a population of 100,000 or 
more, all but one have public libraries. The 
combined populations give a total of 26,056,- 
000, or nearly one-third of the entire popu- 
lation of the country. Basing his generaliza- 
tions on a statistical study of one of the large 
cities—Chicago—Mr. Legler finds a total of 
9,000,000 possible patrons of libraries for 
whom the library renders no service. It may 
be assumed that the library desires to serve 
them, and has material which would be of 
service to them. 

The first difficulty lies in the lack of ade- 
quate support. Probably not a single library 
could give adequate service to all its people, 
if they were to respond to an invitation to 
use the library. Too often the library is re- 
garded as a show-place for visitors, rather 
than as a dynamic force affecting every in- 
terest of a community. 

Excellent advertising for a library is to 
demonstrate its service as an efficient asset of 
the municipality, and library extension now 
embraces numerous specialized forms of li- 
brary aid. The methods usually employed to 
make these facilities known, however, are less 
efficient than the service offered, being de- 
pendent largely on the good-nature of the 
local newspapers, the issuance of leaflets and 
bulletins in limited quantity and uncertain 
distribution, and special local displays which 
only reach the regular patrons. 

If the library were in business competition 
with similar concerns, its publicity methods 
would be systematized and a certain percent- 
age of its expenditures set aside for the pur- 
pose. A public library should be conducted 
as a business undertaking and on business 
principles. It must seek the maximum use of 
its material; in other words, it must adver- 
tise its wares. 


Borrowers’ CARDS—ForR BUSINESS HOUSES 

Not infrequently business houses, factories, 
etc., wish to borrow books for the use of the 
organization rather than for personal use by 


LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature 


individuals. To facilitate this, the St. Paul 
(Minn.) City Library issues a regular card 
made out in the name of the firm or corpora- 
tion. By requiring the messenger to present 
this card when borrowing books, unauthorized 
loans to irresponsible persons are prevented, 
and a receipt is obtained for books returned. 
Registration blanks for the above purpose are 
mailed upon request to any firm or corpora- 
tion. 


CoMMERCIAL LIBRARIES 

The commercial library. L. Stanley Jast 
Lib. Assn. Rec., April, 1917. p. 118-124. 

To the many schemes and suggestions for 
the reorganization of British trade and indus- 
try after the war, the librarian can make two 
valuable centributions—the technical library 
and the commercial library. The technical 
library is already well understood; the com- 
mercial library is less well known. It is more 
than a mere collection of commercial litera- 
ture; it is the collection, indexing and dissemi- 
nation of information useful to the merchant 
and manufacturer. The technical library is 
for the producer; the commercial library for 
the distributor. 

Every library is a combination of three 
factors—Books, Building, and “Brains.” Con- 
sidering the commercial library under these 
three heads, under Books there will be 
included a great deal of material of the 
pamphlet variety. First place may be given to 
government and official documents, including 
railway and shipping publications. In addition 
a working collection of general and special 
reference books, yearbooks, dictionaries of for- 
eign languages, calculating and currency tables, 
and books on all phases of commercial prac- 
tice should be included. Books on the trade 
of the local district are essential, as well as 
atlases, maps, directories, telegraph and cable 
codes, and the commercial, financial and busi- 
ness papers and journals. 

Secondly, Building. The commercial library 
must be located wherever the center of the 
business life of the city is found. Its extent 
will depend upon the scope of the library, and 
should provide sufficient space for proper 
shelving of books, the display of maps, a ver- 
tical file, and card indexes, and if possible some 
tables for single readers. Only current ma- 
terial should be kept here, historical material 
being kept in the general library. 

As to Brains, the head of the library must 
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be a librarian, trained to organize printed 
material and to provide it with catalog and in- 
dex. Mr. Jast advocates breaking up many 
books into fragments and discarding the un- 
essential parts, filing under specific subjects 
the sections kept. “The treatment of much 
documentary and official matter in this way 
would eliminate the need for a good deal of 
indexing. One has to index because the 
matter is in many different places. Bring 
the matter together in one place, and all you 
need then is to index that place. This method 
comes very clearly under the head of brains, 
and brains there must be in order to select, 
and to know what to keep and what not to 
keep.” 

The highly organized commercial library will 
be limited to the large towns in the center of 
a manufacturing area. Each should be closely 
in touch with the Board of Trade, and act 
partly as branches of its library, performing 
in turn a similar function toward the smaller 
collections in its own neighborhood. The 
cost of the commercial library may be partly 
met from the library tax or a special grant, 
and partly by the Board of Trade. 


EvuropEAN WAR—HISTORICAL MATERIAL 

The collection of war records D. Rhys 
Phillips. Part 1. Lib. World, Aug., 1917- 
Pp. 35-39. 

An account of the effort to collect epheme- 
ral and fugitive material of historical import 
and social interest: first, as it related to the 
district about Swansea; second, Wales as a 
whole; and third, general material. As far 
as a depleted staff will permit, the library is 
collecting war poetry either clipped from 
papers or in leaflet form, biographical data on 
men from the district who are in the army and 
navy, rolls of honor, material dealing with 
the origin of the war from whatever source, 
articles from the monthlies, books about the 
war, posters, letters from the front, maps, and 
war-time novelties such as small flags, em- 
blems, etc. 


Fiction, Humorous 

An important aspect at the present time. 
Mary J. L. Black. Pub. Libs., June, 1917. 
p. 215-218. 

A chatty discussion of some of the whole- 
some humor in prose and verse and pictures, 
which may be used to offset the mental de- 
pression or the ennui which is likely to re- 
sult from too much concentration on the 
literature of the war. 
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System in a city engineer's office; methods 
ijn use in Ann Arbor, Mich. Manley Osgood. 
Amer. City, Aug., 1917. P.- 136-138. 

More than one-half this article is devoted 
to a description of the filing system in use. 
Field note books, permanently bound, are in- 
dexed under subject-divisions according to 
street or other location. A standard size, 
22”x 34", which folds to 8144"x 11", has 
been adopted for drawings. If smaller sheets 
are needed, these are halved or quartered or 
further divided, keeping to the 84" x11" for 
the final fold. The original heterogeneous 
collection of drawings was divided into eight 
sizes, designated by letters from A to H, and 
stored in stout manila envelopes, holding not 
more than ten drawings each 

The subject matter in the file is divided 
into seven groups: 

I. Sanitary sewer and storm sewer maps and details 

II. Pavement maps and details 
III. Maps of city and large city divisions; county, 

state and national maps 

IV. Railroad, railway and public service corporation 

maps anc standards 

V. Plans of small city divisions, streets, lot divi- 

sions, etc. 

VI. Public buildings, bridges, and culverts 
VII. Water-works and water-supply 

Each division has a shelf in the vault and 
a separate section in the reference index. All 
drawings are also numbered, and a card with 
this number and a description of the drawing 
is put into the numerical index, the cards 
being filed numerically. These cards also bear 
the filing data by which each drawing is 

found 

Profiles are on muslin-backed profile paper, 
on sheets about 5 feet long Four or five are 
rolled together, in alphabetical arrangement. 

Titles in the corner indicate what is to be 

found on each sheet 

Two vertical files are kept, one for corre- 

spondence and the other the “job file.” As 
soon as any job is ordered or started, a folder 
ig made out for it, and into this folder go all 
papers and specifications r¢ lating to it, to- 
gether with a cross index card referring to 
any correspondence relating to it. 


FLOWER EXHIBITS 

“A contributor to the July Lrrary JOURNAL 
said it was a mistake to suppose that the pub- 
lic is going to flock to the library in response 
to any piece of advertising. Birchard Library, 
of Fremont, Ohio, offers an exception which 
proves the rule,” writes Lucy E. Keeler, sec- 
retary of the board of trustees. 

“In early June when the roses were in their 
prime, peonies not quite gone, delphiniums, 
Canterbury bells and early annuals in the as- 
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cendant, we advertised a flower show for a 
certain day, concocted a set of simple rules, 
urged the public to contribute, and waited 
results. 

“Our fondest dreams were surpassed. Ex- 
hibits of fine specimens in great variety, care- 
fully staged, came from both cottage gardens 
and estates, nearly six hundred visitors from 
all classes of citizens came in during the day 
and evening, and great enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed. Meanwhile a large number of books 
circulated, new applications were received, 
and persons who came to see the flowers con- 
fessed they had not been in the library for 
years and would reacquire the habit. The 
flower show was quite the best piece of ad- 
vertising our library ever had.” 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The high school library. Helen S. Babcock. 
Pub. Libs., June, 1917. p. 252-254. 

Miss Babcock is librarian of the Austin High 
School, Chicago, which is one of five whose 
libraries are being administered by the Public 
Library. In each the board of education gives 
the room, furniture, heat, light and janitor 
service, and buys all reference books and books 
of which many duplicate copies are needed. 
The library sends a trained librarian and such 
assistants as are necessary, provides the main 
body of the book collection and subscribes for 
the magazines—47 for the Austin school. 

As soon as the books in this school library 
were ready for circulation and the library was 
in order, all students were required to have 
an hour in the library to learn its rules. In 
three weeks, every English class spent one 
period in the library, where after the English 
teacher had taken attendance and made as- 
signments, the librarian gave her talk. Ten 
minutes were given to the rules governing 
hours, use during the school day, and admis- 
sion slips. Then 35 minutes were taken to 
sketch the classification system, the method of 
reading shelves, the use of reference books, 
Reader's Guide, and catalog. Then manila 
slips with book numbers were distributed, the 
children were required to bring the designated 
book, and then replace it. Later some further 
plan of instruction will be arranged. 


MASONIC LIBRARIES 

A Freemasons’ treasure house. Robert D. 
Graham. Quar. Bull. lowa Masonic Library, 
April, 1017. p. 35-43. 

This is a brief description of the “first 
things” in Freemasonry found in the Iowa 
Masonic Library in Cedar Rapids, and after 
a tribute to Theodore S. Parvin and Newton 
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R. Parvin, father and son, whose combined 
services as librarian cover a span of 98 years, 
the writer describes in detail some of the 
manuscripts in the library and then considers 
the collections of constitutions, monitorial 
works, and lists of lodges and almanacs. 


MILITARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Some aspects of military bibliography. 
Archibald L. Clarke. Lib. Assn. Rec., Dec., 
1916. p. 438-458. 

The aspects which Mr. Clarke considers in 
each one of his subdivisions are largely his- 
torical, and are illustrated by the quoting of 
many titles. The paper is divided into six 
parts: I, Military bibliography from the point 
of view of classification; II, The national as- 
pect of the literature of war; III, Early biblio- 
graphical records; IV, General and special 
military bibliography; V, Literature and bibli- 
ography of various campaigns; VI, Histories 
of campaigns and their authorities. 


OrGANIZER, LIBRARY 

The work of the traveling librarian. Anna 
A. McDonald. Pub. Libs., June, 1917.  p. 
219-222. 

Abridged from a paper on “A library for 
the state-at-large,” which covered the work of 
the Pennsylvania Library Commission. The 
topography, strong racial antipathies, rich na- 
tural resources and their attendant extremes 
of wealth and poverty, put some serious ob- 
stacles in the way of the library organizer. 

The first year was one of exploration and 
discovery, with the commission as a friendly 
backer and helper, and a cordial reception was 
given by the majority of librarians and trus- 
tees, once the organizer’s purpose was under- 
stood. The library visitor, when asked, helps 
to arouse interest in the library idea, to launch 
the movement, to raise money, to find a room 
and furnish it, to get books, a librarian, sup- 
plies, etc. When all is ready, the organizer 
returns and superintends the organizing if a 
trained librarian cannot be afforded. Volun- 
teer help in the work of preparation is dis- 
tracting, but it makes the finest foundation of 
interest for the future growth of the library. 


PicturES—STATISTICS OF USE 

In The Library World for July, 1917, the 
question is raised of the best way of “count- 
ing” the use of prints, photegraphs, etc. Tak- 
ing the case of an exhibition of 100 of Rae- 
macker’s cartoons, visited by 4000 people, dif- 
ferent librarians have offered the following 
methods of recording “issues.” 1. Multiply 
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the number of cartoons by the number of vis- 
itors, assuming that every visitor looked at 
every cartoon [40,000 issues]. 2. Count the 
number of cartoons displayed, irrespective of 
the number of visitors [100 issues]. 3. Don’t 
count them at all—merely record in the an- 
nual report that an exhibition was held, and 
was attended by 4000 people. “This is the 
easiest way out of the difficulty, but is other- 
wise thoroly objectionable. The only possible 
justification for exhibitions is that they influ- 
ence the use of the library. If they are com- 
posed of material from the library they are 
a very definite public use of the stock, which 
ought to be recorded, as all other uses of it 
are.... At this time, when we are carelessly 
accused of providing only novels, we shouid 
make use statistically of every one of our 
activities.” 


RELATIONS WITH 

The technical library in its relation to edu- 
cational and industrial development. J. H. 
Reynolds. Lib. Assn. Rec., July, 1917. p. 250- 
201. 

Mr. Reynolds, ex-principal of the Municipal 
School of Technology in Manchester, insists 
that the library should have a definite place in 
the general educational scheme. “The public 
libraries and the schools of a given area 
should work together in the closest alliance 
and I would venture to suggest as a means of 
promoting it and with a view to ensure an 
organic connexion that the chief administra- 
tive official of each should have a seat on the 
committee of the other.” 

Considerable space is given to the part edu- 
cation—general, scientific, and technical, in all 
grades of the national life—has played in the 
development of Germany since 1870. The li- 
braries and museums of England must be an 
active living force, working in organic asso- 
ciation with the educational and industrial 
activities of every district. “It would be of 
much advantage if the libraries were used as 
the agents for the sale and distribution of the 
numerous publications issued by the govern- 
ment treating of social, economic, educational, 
and political questions concerned with the 
well-being of the people. They might be ex- 
posed in vertical glass frames under suitable 
headings.... The carriage of books to rural 
areas should be largely reduced or even made 
free so far as their distribution thru the free 
library organization is concerned, and the local 
tramways might be used for a like service. 
There are few items of public expenditure 
that would bear better and richer fruit.” 
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STAFF ORGANIZATIONS 

The Syracuse Public Library Staff Associa- 
tion was formed Oct. 1, when every member 
of the staff of the Syracuse institution met 
upon the invitation of Paul M. Paine. The 
new organization is to meet the first evening 
of each month, unless it falls on Sunday, at 
7.30. Brief reviews of current books by staff 
members will be one feature of each meeting. 
There are no by-laws, the purpose of the asso- 
ciation being simply to get better co-operation 
among the workers by better acquaintance 
with each other’s ideals, thus making the li- 
brary more hospitable and useful. Mr. Paine 
is president and Wharton Miller secretary 


TRUSTEES—POWERS AND DUTIES 

The financial responsibility of the library 
trustee to the community. George B. Utley. 
'tbs., July, 1917. p. 261-268. 


\ rblic library has taken its place 
amoig institutions supported from the 
public pusse, we need directors and adminis- 


trators skilled in the ways of public finance. 
Particularly it is important that the former 
shall be influential with the city officials and 
able to talk the language of the budget com- 
mittee of the common council and of the city 
treasurer. So the prime financial responsi- 
bility is familiarity with the city’s financial 
affairs in general, intelligence in their discus- 
sion and acquaintance with those who for the 
time being are holders of the purse-strings. 

Perhaps one reason why trustees do not pre- 
sent a clearer outline of the library's needs is 
because they do not themselves realize the pos- 
sibilities of a library as a power for public 
service; of its value to the business man, to 
the workingman, and to teachers and pupils in 
the schools. And this may have both for 
cause and result the fact that the salary of- 
fered to the librarian is too paltry to tempt 
any woman of education, culture, or the mental 
discernment to see the possibilities of the ser- 
vice which the library may render. 

It is the trustees’ place to talk finances to 
the community at large, and to see that a 
budget is carefully prepared each year, based 
on the experience of past years. Appropriations 
for fire protection or public schools or almost 
any other city department are easier to secure 
than those for the library, and it is an im- 
portant duty of the trustee to see that every 
member of the city council understands the 
library's needs and is willing to help. 

As to what constitutes the best basis for 
figuring adequate financial support, Mr. Utley 
rejects both the cost of the building or the 
number of volumes it contains, and says, “I 
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am strongly of the opinion that population, 
which represents the size of the community to 
be served, is the best basis we have on which 
to figure, and that for cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion or over, about 50 cents per capita, should 
be considered a fair appropriation. 

“In towns and cities much smaller than 
10,000, it will be necessary to raise these fig- 
ures above 50 cents per capita, as that amount 
probably would not be sufficient to pay the 
fixed expenses, consisting of heat, light, in- 
surance, repairs, etc., and allow the proper 
expenditures for salaries, books, and period- 
icals.” 


LIBRARY 
(Compiled by Louise Ophiils, Librarian, 
Lane Medical Library, San Francisco) 
DICTIONARIES 

Gould. Illustrated dictionary. Philadelphia: 
Blakiston. $14. 

Stedman. Practical medical dictionary. New 
York: Wood. $4.50. 

Reference handbook of the medical sciences. 
ed. by Stedman. 8 volumes. New York: 
Wood. $56. 

ANATOMY 

Quain. Hand atlas of anatomy. 4 volumes. 
London: Longmans. $22. 

Spalteholz. Human anatomy. 3 volumes. 
New York: Stechert. about $15. 

Gray. Human anatomy. Philadelphia: Lea. $6. 

Schultze, O. Topographic and applied anato- 
my. Philadelphia: Saunders. $5.50. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Schafer, E. A. Physiology. 2 volumes. Edin- 
burgh: Pentland. $15. 
Howell. Physiology. Saunders. $4. 
Starling. Physiology. Lea. $5. 


PATHOLOGY 
McCallum. Pathology. Saunders. $6. 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 
Allbutt & Rolleston. System of medicine. 9 
volumes. New York: Macmillan. $66. 
Osler & McRae. Modern medicine. 5 vol- 
umes. Lea. $25. 
Monographic medicine. ed. by Hewlett, Bark- 
er. 6 volumes and index. Appleton. $37. 
Osler. Practice of medicine. Appleton. $5. 


SURGERY 
Keen. Surgery. 6 volumes. Saunders. $42. 
Rose & Carless. Manual of surgery. Wood. 
THERAPEUTICS 
Forchheimer. Therapeusis of internal diseases. 
6 volumes and index. Appleton. $31. 
Hare. Practical Therapeutics. Lea. $4 
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HYGIENE 


Rosenau. Preventive medicine and hygiene. 
Appleton. $6. 


CHILDREN’S DISEASES 
Pfaundler & Schlossmann. Diseases of chil- 
dren. 2 volumes. Lippincott. $35. 
Holt. Diseases of children. Appleton. $6. 
JOURNALS 
American Medical Association. Journal. $5. 
Americal Journal of the medical sciences. $5. 


“Best books of 1916,” the New York State 
Library’s annual selection of the best books 
for a small public library, has been issued 


A second printing has been required for 
George H. Lamb’s “Unwritten history of 
Braddock’s Field, Pennsylvania,” and the price 
advanced to $2.50. 


A set of the Official Records of the Re- 
bellion is offered to any library that can make 
use of it. Application may be made to Gor- 
don W. Thayer at the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. 


With the beginning of the new volume in 
October, the A. L. A. Booklist changes both 
name and shape. It is now to be called The 
Booklist, and its page has grown to be 6 x 9 
inches, but the general arrangement of ma- 
terial remains the same. 


In “Stories of the statues” the Newark Mu- 
seum Association is publishing a most inter- 
esting series of leaflets for children on some 
of the more characteristic examples of the 
sculptor’s art which are accessible to children 
in the museum or about the city. 


The Syracuse Libraries Bulletin with its 
October number began a new volume in a new 
dress, and will henceforth be printed with a 
larger page. While the bulk of it is filled 
with a list of some of the new books added 
to the Public Library, one page is given to 
news notes of other libraries in Syracuse 


A new magazine called State Service was 
started in Albany in August. It will be de- 
voted to the work of the state government in 
its many departments, having articles by state 
officials and also by private citizens. The 
magazine is freely illustrated and it is hoped 
to make it an indispensable agency in the 
teaching of civics and government in the 
schools. 


Part II of Arthur E. Baker’s “Shake- 
speare dictionary” has been published and may 
be obtained of Mr. Baker, who is borough 
librarian for Taunton, England, at 1/6 net. 
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This second instalment is devoted to “As you 
like it,” part I having dealt with “Julius 
Czxsar.” Each part will deal with a single play 
and will be complete in itself. In all, thirty- 
eight parts will be issued, the whole making 
a volume of approximately a thousand pages. 


The John Crerar Library has published a 
selected list of books on military medicine and 
surgery, as the most directly useful way of 
making its resources available for the mili- 
tary centers now being created in this coun- 
try. A few selected references to magazine 
articles on the treatment of war wounds, on 
which subject no books are available, have 
been included. By a special appropriation the 
directors have made possible the loan to can- 
tonment libraries, for short periods, of many 
of the books mentioned. 


Two interesting booklets recently issued by 
the Du Pont Company of Wilmington, Del., 
are on trap-shooting, “The sport alluring,” 
and the use of dynamite, “The giant la- 
borer,” in agriculture. The latter explains 
the use of explosives in land clearing, ditch- 
ing, drainage, subsoiling, tree planting, and 
orchard cultivation. It is a companion or 
sequel to “Handbook of explosives,” which 
contains full instructions as to how to handle 
and use explosives. Any book will be sent on 
application. 


Alpha Kappa Psi Diary, which is the pub- 
lication of a business fraternity, is revising its 
exchange mailing list. Appropriations have 
been secured so that twenty-five libraries may 
secure the publication without charge except 
for postage. The publication includes business 
articles with special numbers devoted to finance, 
advertising, commercial education, and ac- 
counting. The subscription price is $1.50 a 
year, but until the list is full, libraries may 
receive copies for one year upon receipt of 
25 cents for postage and mailing expenses. 
Address the editor, 525 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


The chapters on the training of apprentices 
printed in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin last 
year, have been revised and somewhat ex- 
panded by the faculty of the Library School 
of the University of Wisconsin, and published 
by the A. L. A. Publishing Board under the 
title “An apprentice course for small libraries.” 
It contains outlines of lessons, with sugges- 
tions for practice work, study, and required 
reading, and while some amendment and 
change will be needed to suit local conditions 
outside Wisconsin, the material is bound to 
be of the greatest usefulness to the librarian 
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of the small library who must depend on ap- 


prentices for most of her assistants. 


Prof. Charles Hubbard Judd, director of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago, 
has been designated to edit a series of leaflets 
prepared by the Food Administration and the 
3ureau of Education for school children. The 
leatiets will deal with problems of American 
life in such a way that school children will 
learn thru utilizing the resources of their im- 
mediate community what part they are to play 
as members of a great nation and citizens of 
the world. Three series will be issued each 
month, one for the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades; another for the seventh, eighth, and 
first year of high school; and a third for the 
three upper years of high school. 


Library folk as authors do not confine them- 
selves to treatises on library economy. There 
have been issued this fall, by various publish- 
ers, “A king in Babylon,” by Burton E. Ste- 
venson of Chillicothe, O.; “Mystery tales for 
boys and girls,” compiled by Elva S. Smith of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; “Scout- 
ing with General Funston,” by Everett T. 
Tomlinson, member of the New Jersey Library 
Commission; “The red Indian fairy book,” by 
Frances Jenkins Olcott, long prominent among 
children’s librarians; “Camp-fire verse,” com- 
piled by William Haynes and Joseph LeRoy 
Harrison, of the Forbes Library, Northamp- 
ton; “The wishing ring man,” by Margaret 
Widdemer; and “Children’s book of patri- 
otic stories—the spirit of '76," gathered by Asa 
Don Dickinson and Helen Winslow Dickinson. 
This last book covers the Fourth of July and 
Washington’s Birthday holidays, and Mr. 
Dickinson is planning a second book on the 
“Spirit of ’61,” to cover Lincoln’s Birthday 
and Memorial Day. 


Another new magazine for the business 
man is Forbes Magazine, “devoted to doers 
and doings” in the business world. A special 
department on the “Woman in business,” her 
problems and her points of view, is edited by 
Marian Glenn, formerly librarian of the 
American Bankers Association. With its em- 
phasis on the personal side of business, 
Forbes Magazine differs from the Business 
Digest, still in its first year, which gives excel- 
lent short cuts to the important current busi- 
ness material in magazines and papers. The 
Business Digest has recently increased its 
readability by rearranging its material, segre- 
gating the longer and more important digests 
in the front of each number for consecutive 
reading, and grouping them under the heads 
of The business week, Advertising and sell- 
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ing, Banking and finance, Manufacturing and 
industrial managemet, and Foreign trade. The 
purely reference material is still retained in 
alphabetical arrangement. 


RECENT WORKS ON LIBRARY ECON- 


OMY 
APPRENTICES 
University of Wisconsin.—Library School Fac- 
ulty. An apprentice course for small libraries; 
outline of lessons, with suggestions for res 
work, study, and required reading. A. L. A. Pub. 
Board. 64 p. 75 c. 
Lipearies, ScrentiFic 
Harper, Roland M., College Point, N. Y. Sug- 
gestions for the development of scientific libraries, 
with special reference to authors’ separates. 8 p. 
(Repr. from Science, Mar. 30, 1917.) 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
Kroeger, Alice Bertha. Guide to the study and 
use of reference books; third edition, revised through- 
out and much enlarged by Isadore Gilbert Mudge. 
A. L. A. Pub. Board. 235 p. $2.50. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
GENERAL 
Free and inexpensive material suggested for war 
bulletin boards or other special display in public 
libraries. N. Y. Libs., Aug., 1917. p. 265-266. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Blanchard, Ralph H. Liability and compensation 
insurance; industrial accidents and their preven- 
tion; employers’ liability; workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance of employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation. Appleton. bibls. $2 n. 
ALCOHOL 
Library of Congress. List of recent references 
on alcohol (with special reference to its manufac- 
ture and to the war). June 18, 1917. 8 typew. p. 
40 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.*) 
ARMY Lire 
Library of Congress. List of references on life 
and adventure in the United States army. May 18, 
1917. 3 typew. p. 15 c. (Obtained only thru 
P. A. I. §.) 
Brotocy 
Folsom, Justus Watson. North American col- 
lembolous insects of the subfamily onychiurinae; 
from the proceedings of the United States National 
Museum. Gov. Prtg. Off. 4 p. bibl. 
CANCER 
American Research Institute.—Medical Dept. 
Bibliography of titles on cancer; contained in the 
supplementary card catalogue of the library of the 
Surgeon General's Office, 1808-1917 Part 1, in- 
cluding also larynx, cancer of; tongue, cancer of. 
D. C.: [The institute.] mim. p. 
2.50. 
CHARACTER 
Folsom, Joseph Kirk. A _ statistical study of 
character. Pedagogical Seminary, Sept., 1917. p. 
390-400. (With bibl. of 77 titles.) 


Crvics 
Cloyd, David Excelmous. Civics and citizen- 
> Des Moines, Ia.: The author, 1916. 4 p. 


(Teaching in elementary schools.) 
CoMMUNITY LIFE 
Ritchie, F. H. T. Community work of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. rev. ed. Associa- 
tion Press. bibl. 75 c. 
CoMMUNITY THEATRE 
Burleigh, Louise. The community theatre; in 
a and practice. Little, Brown. 4 p. bibl. 
1.50 n. 


Gordon, Edgar Bernard. Community music and 


* Public Affairs Information Service, c/o H. W. 
Wilson Co. 


drama. Univ. of Wis. 
sion Division bull.) 
Concrete 
Some war uses of concrete. Chicago: Portland 
Cement Assn., 111 West Washington St. 8 p. 
gratis. 
Concress—Wak POWERS OF 
Library of Congress. Brief list of references on 
the war powers of Congress. June 9, ag & 3 
typew. p. 15 ¢ (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
CoNSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
Library of Congress. List of references on con- 
scientious objectors. June 27, 4987: 2 typew. p. 
10 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
Riverside (Calif.) Public Library. Evening and 
continuation schools: a selected list. Jan., 1916. 
6 typew. p. 30 c. (Obtained only thru P. A 
I. 
Co-OPERATIVE PURCHASING 
Jesness, O. R., and Kerr, W. H. Co-operative 
purchasing and marketing organizations amon 
farmers in the United States. Govt. Prtg. Off. 
4 p. bibl. (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Bull. no. 
547.) 
DairyInGc 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
by-products of the milk industry. June 16, 1917. 
¢ _ p- 20 ¢c. (Obtained only thru P. A. 


s p- bibl. to c. (Exten- 


U. S.—Supt. of Docs. Animal industry: farm 
animals, poultry and dairying. June, 1917. 28 p. 
(Price list 38. 9. ed.) 

DEBATING 

O'Neill, James Milton, and others. Argumen- 
tation and debate. Macmillan. 3 p. bibl. $1.50 n 

Shurter, Edwin DuBois. How to debate. Har- 
per. 8 p. bibl. $1.35 n. 

DomESTIC SCIENCE 

Hart, B. M., comp., Syracuse Univ. Lib. School. 
Bibliography of instruction in home _ economics. 
1917. 42 typew. p. $2.10. (Obtained only thru 
& 


DraMa 

Ellison, Lee Monroe. The early romantic drama 
at the English court; a dissertation, Menasha, 
Wis.: G. Banta. 4 p. bibl. $1 n. 

Foshay, Florence Elizabeth. Twentieth century 
dramas; English—Irish—American. 2. ed. rev. 
and enl. (Jan., 1900, to April, 1917). Boston 
Book Co. 34 p. 35 c. n. (Bull. of Bibl. pam- 
phlets, ne. 22, revised.) 

Economics 

Ely, Richard Theodore, and Wicker, George Ray. 
Elementary principles of economics, together with 
a short sketch of economic history. Rev. ed. 
Macmillan. bibls. $1.10 n 

Epvucation 

Reigart, John Franklin. The Lancasterian sys 
tem of instruction in the schools of New York 
City. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1916. 
3 p. bibl. $1. (Contributions to education.) 

Epvcation, Reiiciovs 

Sneath, Elias Hershey, and others. Religious 
training in the school and home: a manual for 
teachers and parents. New York: Macmillan. 26 p. 
bibl. $1.50 n. 

ENGINEERING 

South Bend (Ind.) Public Library. Engineering 

and industrial arts: selected list. 16 p. 
Evrorean War 

Magnus, Leorard Arthur. Pros and cons in the 
great war; a record of foreign opinion with a reg- 
ister of fact. Dutton. 9 p. bibl. $2 n. 


Evrorean War—Women 
Scanlan, M. M., comp., Univ. of Wis. Lib. 
une, 1917. 27 typew. p. 1.35. (Obtained on 
Evestrain 


Eye injuries and diseases, with special reference 
to eyestrain. Mo. Rev., Aug., 1917. p. 386-391. 
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Farmers—Co-OPERATION AMONG 
Merriman, Louise, comp., Syracuse Univ. Lib. 
School. Cooperative movement among farmers in 
the United typew. $1.75. (Obtained 
only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Jenkins, Frederick Warren, and Fairfield, Bertha, 
comps. Feeblemindedness; a selected bibliography. 
Russell Sage Foundation Lib., 1916. 4 p. 
letin.) 
Fiction—TRANSLATIONS 
Grimm, Minerva E. Translations of foreign 
novels; a selected list. Boston Book Co. 84 p. 
$x n. (Useful reference series. No. 18.) 


FINANCE 
Watkins, M. O. Books on public and as 


ration finance and investment. St. Lowis 
Mo. Buil., Sept., 1917. p. 337-348. 
Foop CONSERVATION 
U. S. Dept. of Interior —Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Bulletin on food conservation. 3 mim. p. 
(Home economics letter no. 26.) 


GARDENING 
Line, S. R., comp., Syracuse Univ. Lib. School. 


Bibliography of vegetable gardening in the United 
43 typew. p. $2.15. (Obtained only thru 
P. 3.) 
Home ECONOMICS 
U. Dept. of Interior —Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Home economics publications issued by the 
Bureau of Education. 2 mim. p. 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING 
Illuminating engineering practice; lectures on 
illuminating engineering delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, September 20 
to 28, 1916, under the joint auspices of the Uni- 
versity and the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. bibls. $5 n. 


INDUSTRY 
Library of Congress. List of references on 
mobilization and contro! of industries for national 
defense. Mar. 2, 1917. 6 typew. p. 30 c. (Ob- 
tained only thru P. A. Ss.) 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
American Eesearch Institute-—Medical Dept. 
Bibliography of titles on poliomyelitis; contained 
in the supple mentary card catalogue of the library 
of the Surgeon General’s Office, 1908-1917. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The institute. 80 mim. p. $5. 


INSANITY 
American Research Institute—Medical Dept. 
Bibliography of titles on insanity; contained in the 
supplementary card catalogue of the library of the 
Surgeon General's Office, 1903-1917. Washington, 
D. C.: The institute. 36 mim. p. $2.50. 


INTERNAL REVENUE 
Library of Congress. List of references on 
stamp taxation. May 4, 1917. 3 typew. p. 1I§ ©. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Jews 
Wild, Laura Hulda. The evolution of the 
Hebrew people; and their influence on civilization. 
Scribner. 6 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 


JitNney 
McLaughlin, M. R., comp., California Lib. 
School. Jitneys: a selective list of articles on the 
jitney, its history and regulation, in the California 
State Library. 36 typew. p. $1.80. (Obtained 
only thru P. A. IL. S.) 
LONGEVITY 
Library of Congress. List of references on con- 
servation of human life (supplementary to printed 
list on Conservation of natural resources in the 
United States, 1912). April 30, 1917. 4 typew. 
p. 20 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
MacDowe tt, Eowarp 
Sonneck, O. G. Catalogue of first editions of 
Edward MacDowell (1861-1908). Govt. Prtg. 
89 p. 40 ¢. (Library of Congress publ.) 
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MARINE BIOLOGY 

Carnegie Institution of Washington.—Dept. of 
Marine Biology. Papers from Department_ of 
Marine Biology. v. 11. Washington, D. C.: [(T 
institution.] bibls. $s (Publications.) 

Mepicine, MiLitary 

John Cr.rar Library. <A selected list of books 
on military medicine and surgery. Sept. 24, 1917. 
s8 p. 8c. 

Micuican UNIversity—CHEMICAL LABORATORY 

Campbell, Edward De Mille History of the 
Chemical laboratory of the University of Michigan, 
1856-1916. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univ. of Miuch., 
1916. 142 p. bibl. 40 c. 

MILITIA 

Library of Congress. List of references on the 
militia. Aug. 17, 1917. 10 mim. p. (Free to co- 
operators and subscribers to P. A. S.) 

MISSIONARIES 

Hutton, Jean Gertrude. The missionary educa- 
tion of juniors; a handbook for leaders. New 
York: Missionary Educ. Move. of U. S. and 
Canada. 4p. bibl. soc. 

PATRIOTISM 

New York Public Library. Patriotism; a reading 

list. 67 p. 
Poetry 

Dana, Charles Loomis. Poetry and the doctors; 
a catalogue of poetical works written by physicians; 
with biographical notes and an essay on the poetry 
of certain ancient practitioners of medicine; illus- 
trated with translations from the Latin and by 
reproductions of the title pages of the rarer works 
Woodstock, Vt.: Elm Tree Dress, 1916. 106 p. $5. 

Elmendorf, Theresa West, ed. Poetry, the com- 
plementary life; a selection made for the open shelf 
room of the ... library. Buffalo Public Library. 
37 p- 10 c. (Annotated.) 

Pouitics 

ay, Perley Orman. An introduction to ee 
parties and practical politics. New and rev. ed. 
Scribner. bibls. $1.60 n. 

PsyCHOLOGY 

Boardman, Helen, comp. Psychological tests; a 
bibliography. New York: Bur. of Educ. Experi- 
ments, 70 Fifth Ave. 75 p. 25 c. (Bulletin 6.) 

Moore, Henry John. Pain and pleasure. Moffat, 
Yard. 6 p. bibl. $1.25 n. (Our senses and what 
they mean to us.) 

Psycuo.ocy, ANIMAL 

Washburn, Margaret Floy. The animal mind; a 
text-book of comparative psychology. 2. ed Mac- 
millan. 51 p. bibl. $1.90 n. (Animal behavior 
series. v. 2.) 

RELIGION 

Langenwalter, Jacob Hermann Christ's head- 
ship of the church; according to Anabaptist leaders, 
whose followers became Mennonites Berne, Ind.: 
Mennonite Book Concern. 6 p. bibl. $1.25 

ROENTGEN RAYS 

American Research  Institute.—Medical Dept 
Ribliography of titles on Roentgen rays; contained 
in the supplementary card catalogue of the library 
of the Surgeon General’s Office, 1909-1917. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The institute. 51 mim. p. $2.50. 

Rvusser 

Bogart, R. E., comp., Syracuse Univ. Lib. School 
Rubber and rubber substitutes. 48 typew. p. $2.40. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

RURAL SCHOOLS 

Foght, Harold Waldstein. The rural teacher 
and his work in community leadership, in school 
administration, and in mastery of the school sub- 
jects. Macmillan. 9g p. bibl. $1.40 n 
Russta 

Fanning, Clara Elizabeth Russia, history and 
travel; a study outline of eighteen programs and 
a bibliography. H. W. Wilson Co. 3 p. bibl. 25 c. 
(Study outline series.) 

ScIreNnTIFIC MANAGEMENT 

Thompson, Clarence Bertrand. The theory and 
practice of scientific management. Houghton Mifflin. 

18 p. bibl. $1.75 n 
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STORY-TELLING 
Esenwein, Joseph Berg, and Stockard, Marietta. 
Children’s stories and how to tell them. Spring- 
field, Mass.: Home Correspondence School. 12 p. 
bibl. $1.50 mn. (Writer's library.) 
SURREY DEEDS 
Moore, H. Keatley. Surrey deeds (excluding 
Croyden). Part I. (In Reader's Index, Croyden, 
Eng., Sept.-Oct., 1917. p. 93-100.) 
TecuNotocy 
New York Public Library. New technical books; 
a selected list on industrial arts and engineering 


added to the library, April-June, 1917. 20 p 
«Vol. 2, no. 2.) 
Textites 
Elisworth, Evelyn Peters. Textiles and costume 
design. Elder. 6 p. bibl. $1 n. 
Towacco 


Burnham, William H. The effect of tobacco on 
mental efficiency. Pedagogical Seminary, Sept., 
1917. p. 298-317. (With bibl. of 18 items.) 

Vircin Istanps 

Library of Congress. Recent references on the 
Virgin Islands (Danish West Indies). June 4, 1917. 
3 typew. p. 15 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Brewer, J. M., and Kelly, R. W. Selected criti- 
cal bibliography of vocational guidance. Feb., 1917. 
76 p. (Harvard Bulletins in Education, no. 4.) 


AR 
Bibliographies. (In National service handbook, 
1917. Pp. 227-234.) 
WAR FINANCE 
Library of Congress. List of references on 
finance and taxation during the vw April 
23, 1917. to typew. p. °c. tain 
thru P. A. I. 
Waterways 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
value of intern waterways especially in war. 
May 21, 1917. 2 typew. p _1t0 ¢. (Supplementary 
to Henry E. Hafekorn’s Military value of internal 
waterways, in Professional memoirs, Corps of engi- 
neers, United States army, and the Engineer de- 
partment at large, Nov.-Dec., 1916. v. 8. p. 790-4. 
Obtained only thru P. A. I. i) 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Library of Congress. List of references on em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen's compensation. May 
At: 3? typew. p. 95 c. (Obtained only thru 


Open Round Table 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS WITH LIQUOR AD- 
VERTISEMENTS: A CORRECTION 

Thru an unfortunate jumbling of lines after 
the matter was on the press, the second para- 
graph of Mr. Hafner’s letter re foreign 
periodicals with liquor advertisements in 
the October Limrary yournaL (page 848) 
was rendered unintelligible. Since these liquor 
advertisements render the papers unmailable 
in “dry” states, Mr. Hafner’s letter should 
have read: “It is advisable that all copies for 
next year be ordered to be sent to New York 
and that we forward them from here by ex- 
press or freight. Libraries should only order 


such papers as they want for binding because 
these papers would have little actual interest 
for the readers arriving with such great 
delay.” 
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To which Mr. Hafner now adds: “Inasmuch 
as Germany seems to be unwilling to export 
books and periodicals during the war it is 
quite out of the question to secure periodicals 
for 1917 and 1918 from that country. 

“According to the ‘Trading with the Enemy 
Act’ it would of course be impossible to place 
an order for German periodicals and to pay for 
them unless special permission were granted 
to the libraries by the State Department to 
do so.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24 
Of The Lisprary Journat, published mont 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1917. 
State or New York, - 

County oF New York, 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 

and County aforesaid, personally appeared J. A. 
Holden, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager 
of the Liprary Journat and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: : 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher . . R. Bowxer Co. 

241 West 37th St., New York. 
R. R. Bowxenr. 
241 West 37th St., New_York. 

Frewont Riper. 

241 West 37th St., New York 
241 West 37th St., New York. 
2. That the owners are: 

R. R. Bowxer Co., 241 West 37th St., New York. 
A. H. Leyrotpt, 241 West 37th St., New York. 
J. A. Hoven, 241 West 37th St., New York. 
Fremont Riper, 241 West 37th St., New York. 
W. A. Stewart, 241 West 37th St., New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
hooks of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor 
ration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracine affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which  stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

R. R. Bowxer Co. 
J. A. Howven, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this roth day of September, 1917 

Detta M. Granam, 
Notary Public, Kings Co., N. Y., No. 206. 
[Seal.] 
(My commission expires Mar. 30, 1919.) 
Certificate filed in New York Co. No. 263. 
New York Register No. 9229. 
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ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Equipped with 


SNEAD STANDARD STACK 


VIEW OF INTERMEDIATE FLOOR IN MAIN STACK ROOM 
A Few Distinctive Features: 

The bookstack is 8 tiers high and arranged for future horizontal extension. 
Present capacity, 135,936 volumes, future capacity when completed. 339,840 volumes. 

The gray iron uprights supporting a superimposed load of 8 tiers are made 
open to permit circulation of light and air; they are compact and without hollow 
spaces so that the ends of the shelves are only 7/16 inches apart and the maximum 
amount of room is available for the books. 

Oversized stationary bottom shelves extend over and protects the ventilating 
deck slits, thus preventing objects dropping through and also providing accommo- 
dation for wide books. 

Snead Open Bar Adjustable Shelves are used throughout; they are noted for 
their lightness, strength, perfect adjustability and preservation of the books through 
moderate ventilation. 

The deck floors are 1'4 inches thick blue-white Vermont marble, which possesses 
durability, lightness and good walking surface. 


About a Similar ‘‘Snead”’ Installation a Prominent Librarian Has Just Written : 


“I have the greatest pleasure in stating that time has proved it to be in every 
respect entirely satisfactory. The gallery is as firm as a rock, and the heaviest man 
can walk along without producing the slightest vibration. I think this is a great 
proof of the solidity and care shown in the work. The contract was carried out 
not only to the letter, but in a liberal and conscientious spirit.” 


Our Special Facilities and Technical Experience are at your service 
THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


(FOUNDED 1849) 
92 Pine Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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TO LIBRARIANS 


HE two supports of a maga- 
zine are its subscribers and 
itsadvertisers. It is the purpose of 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL to 
print in its pages only such adver- 
tisements as will warrant the confi- 
dence of its readers, and be of 


positive service in supplying their 
various wants. It would thus per- 
form a sound function and serve 
both the librarian and the adver- 


tiser. 

In view of this purpose it be- 
speaks for its advertising pages 
the close attention of its readers. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 1, 1917. 
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‘OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 


Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-ol-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and _not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
H. SOTHERAN & CoO. 


Booksellers, Bookbnders and Publishers, and General Agents n 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in evezything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“‘ Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’) post free. 


140 Strand, W. CGC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMER, Cedes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our two Book Stores, in New York and Phila- 
delphia, sell more books than any other American retail house. 

The reason is simply this: We carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and 
where books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will com- 
mand the lowest possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. 

New books are on our tables the day of publication. 

Send for our Handy Book Catalogue and Catalogue of Book Bargains. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER 
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CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


NEW BOOKS 


True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 

Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
other binding. The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 
the volume. 

Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are cvailable for 


constant use. 
OLD BOOKS REBOUND 


_ _ The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough for service. 


MAGAZINE BINDING 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 
are better looking than any other bindings. 

Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. 

Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 
fiction and replacements. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


g11-913 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


London: ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: 


2 West 45th St. 
24 Bediord St., Strand Just west of Sth Ave. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allews the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 

Ws. G. Jounston & Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DEAR SIR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the * Magazine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as “the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association cam 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination «with Catalog Upon Request 


THE pong WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IMPLEST Originators of the Sprig Bick Magaziae Binders 
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LIBRARY ORDERS 


UR facilities for promptly and completely filling 
orders from public libraries are urnexcelled. Our 
location in the publishing center of the country en- 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our 
very large stock. Our many pleased customers in 
all parts of the United States are our strongest 
arguments for an opportunity to show you how we 
can fill your orders. 


Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt A ttent:on 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


354 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK At Twenty-Sixth St. 


The Bull Dog Magazine Binder 


@ Is especially adapted for reading room use, as the 
magazine is held securely, locked in with a key, and 
cannot be removed by anyone except the keyholder. 


@ The magazine is not mutilated in any way, and the 
printing at the binding edge may be read perfectly 


Send for illustrated catalog giving full descrip 


GAYLORD BROS. 


506'/. South Clinton Street Syracuse, New York 


QUALITY AND SERVICE IN 


BOOKBINDING ror LIBRARIES at MINIMUM COST 


Our magazine holders are the simplest and best on the market at a price that will surprise you 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 
LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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SPECIAL 


making 


up your list of 


Our thirty years experience in all 
branches has taught us what Binding is 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 


Send wi 2 we 
will bind free of charge so you may see a ‘a 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. odicals for 1918 do B 
Pay us a visit. R 


forget | 


The Publishers’ | 
WwW H. ers 
& Weekly 


fo ds Fan It ison the list of every 

| grade importance and 

is becoming 


a required journal 
among those of the 


“QUALITY FIRST” 


BOOK BINDING 


next grade. 
Public Libraries $5.00 a year 
(All Through the Country) 
Write for Prices and Beok of Particulars ‘“ 
THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY If you want to “sample 
314-322 West Superior Street Chicago, Il it” for a month or two 


send word and you 


Russian and Yiddish |} will get it free until 


Books supplied by us to most of January Ist. 
the Public Libranes in the United 
States for more than twenty years. 


!.argest importers of Russian and R. R. BOWKER CO. 


Yiddish books in America. PUBLISHERS 
241 West 37th Street 
MAX N. MAISEL :: Bookseller — 


Publishes and Importer 424 Grand St, New York 


Vo 
WE make Library Bookbinding a Bil 
‘Specialty and supervise all our 
work. 
| 
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ADHESIVE PAPE ADHESIVE 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUME 
‘Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, 
BINDING 
Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 East 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
Burgmeier Book Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Send for particulars. 
Northwestern Bind Evanston, 
George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 
BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 


Huntting Co., Springfield, 
*W. G. Johnston & ‘Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DE 


Joseph ae & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfort a.M. Ger- 


R.) Co, Springfield, Mass. 

ga & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St. 
iow Market, Philadelphia. 
BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 

*Gaylord Brothers, S use, N. Y. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


A Classified Directory of Library Supplies 


CROSS mace AND GUIDE 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, Safety Self-Fitling 


*Gaylord 
The Con Cin Ohio 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Cincinnati. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 

*Gaylord Bros, Syracuse, N. Y. 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 

The Schapirograph Co., 228 West Broadway, N. Y. 

LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 

GUMMED PAPER. 

The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 

Francisco. 

MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 

Boston Book Co., 83 Francis a Boston, Mass. 


Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Sets, volumes 
and 


OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


Noble and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th City. for 


Secondhand end New. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY 


reinforced 


“CRAFTSTYLE” 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 

LIBRARY BINDING 

We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 

Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 


Why not you? 


106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


“BIG BEN” BINDERS 


SIMPLE — PRACTICAL — DURABLE 


FOR THE CURRENT NUMBERS 
OF THE MAGAZINES IN YOUR 


READING ROOM 


BIGELOW BINDER CO. - 


WATER STREET - 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


‘ALBERT BONWIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 


LISTS FREE 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
De iment. Write our special Bargain 


Lists and send us your “Book Wants." We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
New Catalogues just issued. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom bouse Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street," Birmingham, England. 


PAGES 


G LU E HANDY ) 


STRONGER THAN NAILS 


| 
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Librarians! Are you looking for new positions? 
Then write to us. Do you need assistants for 
either temporary or permanent positions? If so, 
let us aid you. This service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 


A. H. Campbell. A. C. Hubbard 


LIBRARIANS, TAKE NOTICE:— 

1 want large or small lots of pamphlets 
printed before 1875 if cheap, for cash. 
Speeches, Messages and Writings of Hon. 
\lbert G. Brown. Books and pamphlets of 
Poems, Fiction or works of any kind written 
by Authors of the State or Mississippi or 
when Mississippi was a territory. Pam- 


| phlets (not books) published by the United 


before 1855 wanted in 
Apert A. Breser, Book- 
New York City. 


States Government 
small or large lots 
seller, 200 W. 24th St., 


WANTED—Children’s librarians and general assist- 
ants; library school graduates preferred. Cincinnati 


Public Library. 
H to THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL ($2.00 in- 
stead of $4.00 per year) are of- 
fered to Branch Libraries; also on 
Personal Copies for the Librarian 
or bis Assistants, or to any mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, 
providing the Library itself sub- 


scribes for one copy at the regular rate. 


ALF *rate subscriptions 
P 


<L. 
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DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS cf books noteworthy in point 
of Uterary excellence, historic interest and value te Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 


Book Co., 295 Ninth Street, Broo! 
Anderson, John 31 W. St., New Yorks 


328 
| é Mig 328 Mass. (Larger stock of 


magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 
Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 

Foreign Books, Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 

York. 
Burnham Anti 
Cadmus 


Book Store, + Mass. 

hop, 1s0 W. 34th S , New York. 

Caspar, C. N 31 E. Walter St. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chivers Book Sind! Co., Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clark, The Arthur H. Co., Cleveland: Americana, 
Carell W. War, Arcti South and Central America, 

Periodical Sets, News- 

te. 


Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d *. New York. 
Crawlord, A J. th and Chestnut Sts. tenn . Louis, Mo. 


Foley, P. acon St., Bosto : 
tory, Americana, Old Medical. 


's Bookshop, sa Park St. Boston, Mass. 


Gregory, 116 Union St., Providence, R. 

Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., new 

Hemebrey, Spring St., Rochester. 

Co., Springfield, 

Lauriat, Washington $2, 


iow Market, Philed hia. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., ~ York. 
Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63d St., Chicago, I 
McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 


Teary, Stuart & Co. Book Store), Ninth hath 


Stationers. Retail, 21 oon Wabash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330-352 E E. Ohio ., Chicago. 
McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 “Church St., New York, 


Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare 


Books, Subscription Sets. 

McGirr’s State House Book Shop, 22: S. Fifth St., 
Philadelphia, Americana, early legal, etc., Books, 
Prints, Autographs. 

MeVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) 

Malkan, Hen 2 Broadway, New York. 

Matthews, L. L k Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St. New York. 

The Boots Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, 

Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Newhall, Daniel H. me 886 Nassau St., N. Y. Americana. 

Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, r 

Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., 

ew York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, md 

Putnam's Department of above), Booksellers 


24 Bedford St., TA, 
Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., 
(Americana, Lit. Mss., Printing.) 
Schulte, Theo. 132 East 23d St., aes York. 


(Americana, Literature, Theology.) 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
P. Stammer, Bookseller and Bookhunter, Out-of-Print 
Books a sp-cialty, 127 E. 23d St., New York. ™ 
State House Book Shop, 221 S. sth St., Phila., Pa. 
Stocions, F. C., Co., Inc., 29-35 West 32d St., New 


G. t§t-15s West asth St., N 
Torch Press Book Shop, Ceda: ds, I Books 
about Iowa and the carly Wane} 
Union Association, 2 Fifth Ave. N 
York. and ‘English 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. New 
Books, i Rare Books. 


nders an 
E. Weyhe ay Lexington Ave., New York, Architec- 
ture, and Applied Arts, Prints. 
FOREIGN. 


Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
Baker's Great Pockshe> 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 


mingham, 

Blackwell, &. st Broad Oxford, Eng. 
(Theo assical and General.) 

Blake, Mexico City, Mexico. (All books 


printéd in ‘Mexico or about Mexico.) 
Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 
York. ‘Scandinavian books. 
Brill, E. Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
Hol iad’. 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd. ase Oxford St., London, Eng. 
PS Scarce, Fine an neral.) 
Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 
Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Sq., London, W. (Natural 
History "and Scientific.) 
Edwards, Francis, 83a High St., Marylebone, London. 
W., England. 
Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Rue de Chateaudun, 
rance. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 
Friedlander, R., & Son., Karistr 11, Berlin, N. W. 6, 
rmany. (Natural History; Exact Sciences.) 
Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
(Rare Books "and Mss. .. Science.) 
Gray, Henry, Genea’ segiend Record Office and Book 
Store, 1 ‘Chure*field Road East Acton, London, 
, & Eng. (Family histories, Pe ees, Ameri- 
cana, Researches made.) 
Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Germany. 
Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 
Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., London, 
E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders. ) 
Longe A Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 
ork. 
Librarie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 
France. 

Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists 
in Rare Books, Library Editions, Prints and 
Autographs. 

md-hand and Rare Books. A 
Catalogues mailed regularly. 
requirements. 
Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland. 


Olschki, Leo S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
Mss. with and ~ 
Books, rare books of every kind,, artistical mg 
ings, prints, etc.) 

Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 

London, England. 

65 Great Russell St., London, W. C1. 

Literature, Anthropology, Archaeology, 
"Travel. 

Ferdinand, Osnabriick, Germany. 

wren, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 
E., & Co., 151-155 W. asth New 


Paris, 


State 


also Leipzig, London, Paris. 
Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
W.C. (Americana and omics.) 


Terquem, Em., to Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
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PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


CELLINI, BENVENUT©, The Life of. A New Version by Robert H. Hobart 
Cust. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. 1910. 


FAIRHOLT, F. W. The Dramatic Works of John Lilly. With Notes and some 
Account ‘of his Life and Writings. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. London,, 1892. 


ELIOT, GEORGE. Romola. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. Guido 
Biagi. Many \!us'rations. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. London, 1907. ............. $1.75 


DE FORNARO, CARLO. Carranza and Mexico. 12mo, cloth. N. Y., 1915.....80.75 
FREEMAN, A. M. Thomas Love Peacock. Portrait. 8vo, cloth. N. Y., 1911...§1.25 
ma epee PERCY. The Life of Lawrence Sterne. 12mo, cloth. London,, 


veaneren. SIR HARRY H. The Negro in the New World. Many illustrations. 
Sm. 4to, cloth, London, (i910). 
HUGHES, T. P. A Dictionary of Islam. Numerous illustrations. Thick 8vo, 
cloth. London, 188s. 
vam E. L. Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. 
London, 1886. 
BICKLEY, FRANCIS. The Life of Matthew Prior. Portrait. 8vo, cloth. London, 


PARSONS, A. R. The Road Map of the Stars. 2 vols, 12mo, cloth. London and 
New York, 

ANSON, W. V. The Life of Admiral Lord Anson, the Father of the British Navy, 
1697-1762. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. London, 1912. $ 

i} QUEEN VICTORIA, The Letters of. A Selection from Her Majesty’s Correspon- 

dence between the years 1837-1861. Edited by A. C. Benson, and Viscount 
Esher. Portrait. 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, London, 1908. 

BUTTERMAN, ADELINE M. William [lake, Mystic. A Study, i 
Young’s Night Thoughts: Nights I and II, with illustrations by William Blake. 
Sue. Boards, cloth back 2908. $1.65 


ZOLA’S FAMOUS MASTERPIECES. The Fat and the Thin; The Joy of Life; 
Abbe Mouret’s Transgression; His Masterpiece; The Dramshop. 5 vols., cloth. 


INFORMATION ON ABOVE ITEMS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
Bookstore New York City 
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